








A “flying saucer’ look at housing 
in 1975... see page 298. 
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1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


THOROSEAL 


Al Loreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block 
foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 


WATERPLUG THOROSEAL 
Stops leaks Seals surface 





QUICKSEAL 
Beautiful finish 








For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 
have been protecting above and below- 
grade masonry, where constant dampness, 
caused by rain, destroys unprotected 


masonry. 


Get our 20-page brochure, pic- 
torially described in detail; also, 
architect's chart for your wall. 





STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone —- MONONGAHELA 67 or 1417 


U.S. A. 
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Your projects can 
have these CROSLEY 
advantages, too! 
















Only Crosley Shelvador® Refrigerators give the 
people who will live in your housing projects the 
advantage of bonus capacity in frozen-food storage. 
Crosley Shelvador Refrigerators illustrated on this page 
give many other advantages and still meet cubic-foot capacities 
as required under the Federal Housing Regulations. 
Crosley Shelvador Refrigerators, and all other 
Crosley Kitchen products, give your housing units maximum 
convenience and eye-appeal ...at minimum cost! 























FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
write Builder Sales, Crosley Division, 

AVCO Manufacturing Corporation, 
1329 Arlington Street, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 





Steel 
Freezers oe Water Heaters Dishwashers Kitchen Cabinets Waste Disposers Receivers Receivers Air Conditioners 


ry Le) a L & Y _— Better Products for Happier Living 




















EDGEWATER TOWERS, LAKEWOOD, OHIO. Rusco Prime Windows are SPEED OF INSTALLATION AND OTHER COST SAVINGS hove resulted in 
used throughout this superbly-appointed, 11-story luxury apartment on choice of Rusco Prime Windows for P & H Prefabricated Homes, Port Wash- 
the shores of Lake Erie. Apartment has 205 suites, with 1668 windows. ington, Wisconsin. Exterior view above, interior view below. 

ARCHITECT & BUILDER: THE BYRNE ORGANIZATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Big, Little or In-Between... They all report the same! 
RUSCO OFFERS MORE VALUE... RUSCO CUTS BUILDING COSTS 


Clty tle A Fully Pre-Assembled Window Unit 
swas little as Factory-Painted, Hardware Attached — 
All Ready to Install in Window Opening! 





GLASS +» SCREEN 
BUILT-IN WEATHERSTRIPPING 
INSULATING SASH* 
WOOD OR METAL CASING 
-++ OR STEEL FINS 


*OPTIONAL 











Glass and Screen Inserts easily 
removed from inside for convenience 
in cleaning. The Rusco 
removable sash feature 
has tremendous appeal as 
a convenience and safety 
feature, 
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Also available in 3-light and 
4-light styles for commercial 
and industrial construction. 


USED Galvanized PRIME 
™ WINDOW 


VERTICAL SLIDE 


THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY © (.‘Y5\AN0 ' onto > peer. 7-sH92 
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MITCHELL GARDENS... one oF tHe 


NEWEST AND LARGEST FHA PROJECTS 


—— 
te 











Requested by the Air Force, Mitchell 
Gardens, Hempstead, Long!sland is one 
of the largest projects of its type —628 
families. ALFOL Building Blanket Insu- 
lation was installed in ceilings, side- 
walls and craw! spaces. 


...used A L FO a of course! 


Better Insulation and the job costs less 


ALFOL Building Blanket provides the finest in reflective insulation and 
combines positive, continuous vapor barrier with sag-proof, rip-resisting 
application. The pure aluminum foil surfaces reflect 95°%, of all radiant 
heat, insure moisture protection—and, the job costs less. Write for 
details. Address Dept. J-9 for data. 


ONLY ALFOL HAS BOTH THESE FEATURES 


]. Suspended aluminum foil sheets provid- 
ing multiple reflective air spaces. \ 






































2. Heavy water-proof duplex backing for 
continuous moisture protection and posi- 
tive application support. 


A L t O L iiesr . all SF os 


ALFOL INSULATION + 155 E. 44th ST.,... NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 











HOUSING MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 
Staff 


Organization 


Personnel 


Maintenance 
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REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
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A flying saucer spin off into space and 
into the year 1975 might yield a view 
of the house of that tomorrow—a titan- 
ium framed, plastic roofed, glass walled 
house (unbreakable by stones)—heated 
by a sun-powered plant or by atomic 
fission. 

This highly fanciful “house of tomor- 
row” emerges as a possibility from the 
pages of a five-volume report issued 
in July by the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission—a commission as- 
signed the job of evaluating this coun- 
try’s material resources and needs for 
the next 25 years. The report does not 
really predict this kind of 1975 house 
but, out of the two sections of the study 
that deal with construction materials 
and methods, the facts on trends in 
materials development and usage over 
the next 20 years indicate that it’s pos- 
sible. The report (called Resources for 
Freedom—see box below) deals in detail 
with what can be expected in the way of 
construction materials in the future, 
analyzes the probable need for housing 
by the 1970's, and then theorizes on the 
chances of the building industry’s 
meeting these needs. Present methods, 
organization, and research are inade- 
quate, the commission points out, and 
goes on to make suggestions for better- 
ing the situation through coordinated 
governmental and private efforts. 


1.6 MILLION UNITS YEARLY 

Twenty-three years from now the 
population of this country will have 
jumped to 187 million, 37 million over 
the 1950 figure, the commission esti- 
mates, and the national output of 
goods and services will have doubled. 
These millions of new people and 
hundreds of thousands of new busi- 
nesses will mean comparable numbers 
of new buildings, the report says. In 
the average year around 1975, the com- 
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misson believes, somewhere between 
1.3 and 1.6 million new housing units 
will be built and public construction 
will have risen 50 per cent over its 
1950 level, when 43,800 public housing 
units were started in this country. 
Moreover, between 1950 and 1975, 
if they are to meet the rising demand, 
the nation’s builders will have to put up 
over 35 million houses. The relative 
enormity of this figure is shown by the 
fact that only 13.2 million houses were 
built between 1926 and 1950. On a 
yearly basis, the 35 million figure 
means we'll have to build around 1.4 
million houses per year between now 
and 1975. This figure was met in 1950, 
but in 1951 only 1.09 million houses 


were built, and this year’s building, to 
date, is just a little above the 1951 
figure. 

In the years until 1975, the President's 
commission believes, the building in- 
dustry will probably use even more 
materials than these building estimates 
indicate. Houses, the commission be- 
lieves, may be larger and better, besides 
more numerous, than today’s houses. 
The average value of a new housing 
unit in 1950 was $8500 but the average 
value of a house in the 1970's promises 
to be about $9500—in 1950 dollar 
values. 


NEW MATERIALS, METHODS 

If the building industry continues to 
use the same materials for new struc- 
tures as it is using now, the demand on 
such scarce materials as copper, lead, 





Case Study,” on page 147.) 


graphs. 


on page 139.) 


“Resources for Freedom’’— 
the report from which material for this article was drawn 


RESOURCES FOR FREEDOM, a report to the President by the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission. June 1952. Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. at prices shown below. 


Volume I: Foundations for Growth and Security. $1.25. 184 pp., with 
graphs. (For housing coverage see “Technology and Building—A 


Volume II: The Outlook for Key Commodities. $1.50. 210 pp., with 
Volume III: The Outlook for Energy Sources. 50 cents. 43 pp. 
Volume IV: The Promise of Technology. $1.75. 228 pp., with graphs. 


(For housing coverage, see “Technology in the Building Industry,” 


Volume V: Selected Reports to the Commission. $1.25. 154 pp. 


Resources for Freedom was prepared under the direction of a five 








man commission headed by William S. Paley. Colleges and universities, 
agencies of state and federal governments, and individuals and com- 
panies from private industry contributed their special knowledge and 
skills in gathering, analyzing, and organizing the mountainous volume 
of material used in compiling the individual studies. 
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zine, and lumber will jump about a 
third, the report indicates. But the 
President’s commission sees a way out 
ot this apparent dilemma through new 
methods and new materials, many of 
them already at hand. There will be, 
for instance, a tremendous increase, 
already begun, in the use of aluminum 
and plastics as substitutes for wood and 
rarer metals, and an increase in the use 
of such relatively abundant materials 
as glass, asphalt, gypsum products, and 
concrete and concrete aggregates. 

A complication lies in the fact that 
shifts in material usage will not always 
be simple replacements, as the report 
points out. [ron and _ steel, replacing 
lumber in house frames, may in turn 
be replaced by plastics in bathtubs, 
sinks, and pipes. 

Wood and its various products will 
see continued changes in shape and 
form, the commission believes, though 
the relative volume in the use of wood 
may remain largely the same. Stressed 
skin panel construction in residential 
building may be expected to replace, 
more and more, standard construction 
using joists, studs, and beams. Tradi- 
tional hardwood floors will probably 
continue in use in more expensive 
houses, because of custom and artistic 
appeal, but recently developed resin 
laminated floor tiling—with thin ven- 
eers of expensive woods—can be ex- 
pected to grow in use, the commission 
says. Hardboards, replacing plywood to 
some extent, resin-bonded pressed wood, 
and a relatively new class of plastic sur- 
faced plywood will see growing use, the 
report indicates, in both residential and 
commercial building. The same is true 
of sandwich-type building boards, faced 
with hardboard, plastics, asbestos, or 
sheet metal, and with a core of some 
such insulating material as cellular 
plastic, expanded wood, or foam glass. 
Experimental houses, with a greatly 
reduced structural material 
have been built of sandwich sheets 
using aluminum facing and paper 
honeycomb core. 

In conventional wood use, the in- 
creasing number of prefabricated ma- 
terials will probably grow, the com- 
mission believes. 

The possibilities for replacing wood 
with other, less scarce, materials in 
building are numerous, the President's 
commission says, both in new products 
we can expect to see produced and in 
products and techniques already in ex- 
istence. Basementless slab foundation 
houses, of which a larger proportion 
can be expected, use no lumber for 
floor joists. Often they are finished 
with plastic or asphalt floorings that 
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do away with the use of harwood and 
other wood products. There is a grow- 
ing replacement of wooden window 
and door frames and other mill work 
by aluminum and steel. Glass, alum 
inum, and gypsum products, the com 
mission’s report indicates, will go into 
many walls in place of wood and brick. 


CONCRETE, GLASS, CERAMICS 


If it became necessary, nonmetallic, 
inorganic buildings materials—con- 
crete, glass, and ceramic products— 
could be used to replace wood com- 
pletely and greatly reduce metal used 
in building, the commission - states. 
Even at the present level of technology, 
this substitution could be made with 
out any sacrifice in structural sound- 
ness or durability. Abundant raw ma 
terials and room for technological 
growth promise great things for the fu- 
ture development of these materials, 
the report predicts. 


Glass, a luxury item in the past, has 
seen expanded architectural use that 
may, on the basis of commission 
studies, be expected to continue. Such 
glamorous possibilities as the use of 
luminescent glass in whole walls for 
low-voltage lighting are viewed by the 
President’s commission with less enthu 
siasm than more practical develop 
ments—glass fibers used in conjunction 
with polyester resins, for instance. This 
combination, cured at room tempera 
tures and low pressures in or on inex- 
pensive molds, has already been used 
for boats, washing machine baskets, 
corrugated translucent roof sections for 
porches, fishing rods, boxes, and so on. 
Possibilities in replacing present metal 
fixtures in bathrooms alone—at possi- 
ble savings of 50 per cent in cost and 
weight—are numerous, the commission 
feels. 

Glass fiber, already widely used for 
insulation, has another potential vol- 
ume use, the report says, in the rein- 
forcement of concrete and prestressed 
concrete in place of steel rod and wire. 
Larger window space in modern 
homes suggests a continued greater 
production of new double pane win- 
dows—with insulating space between 
panes—sealed at the factory. Glass 
sponged into rigid foam, available in 
block form, offers othér possibilities in 
insulation, the report on materials says, 
and is already seeing widening use as 
a base in roof decks and concrete slab 
construction for basementless houses. 

While the potential of development 
in concrete and cement as building ma- 
terials remains relatively untapped, ac- 
cording to the commission, numerous 


interesting uses have presented them 
selves. Prestressed concrete, for exam 
ple, has about four times the strength 
of reinforced concrete and effects steel 
savings up to 7 per cent over the older 
material. Continuous prestressed con 
crete design, rapidly developing in Eu 
rope, may augment uses in the United 
States, which have been restricted large 
ly to posts, beams, and girders, the 
commission believes. Precast rein 
forced structural members—joists, lin 
tels, arches—have met heavy competi 
metals beeause of their 
weight and limited flexibility. Sub 
stantial steel savings can be 
though 


tion trom 


made, 
the commission points out 
through the use of new lightweight 
concretes and concrete aggregates. 
bricks, 
appear to members of 
the commission to be headed for a rela 


Structural clay — products 


tile, and such 


tive decline because of high site ere 
tion labor costs, competition from 
other materials, and such technical 
problems as the seasonal aspect of brick 
laving in northern climates. Further, 
“materials-handling techniques all the 
way from clay pit to wall are too often 
crude and costly. . .” according to the 
commission, 

This is not to say that structural clay 
products will disappear from the con 
struction field. The report points out 
that the industry has lately realized that 
“consideration of modern requirements 
of the building industry and proper 
adaptation of the product to modern 
construction methods can reverse the 
trend.” A research group has recently 
been set up in the clay products in 
dustry, concentrating its efforts on end 
use research. What the commission 
looks on as a well founded program 
with “aggressive” spirit should help 
to reintroduce clay products to struc 
tural employment, rather than the 
merely decorative uses, in veneer and 
outside finish, into which brick, for 
instance, has fallen. 


METAL TECHNIQUES 

Among metal construction products, 
steel and aluminum will see an in- 
creased employment in the light and 
residential construction field, accord- 
ing to commission estimates. New con- 
struction methods and engineering de- 
sign will lead to changes in ‘metal use. 
Continuous steel frame structures, be 
coming more popular, can be expected 
to advance with the improvement of 
welding techniques, the President's 
commission believes. 

Copper and brass have been used in- 
creasingly to replace iron and steel 
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pipes for inside water supply, the com- 
mission found, and used increasingly in 
flashing, roofing materials, and win- 
dows. Their use in interior finish and 
trim is lessened by the growing adapta- 
tion of plastics, glass, and ceramic 
products to those purposes. 

The change toward light metals in 
construction has become imposing in 
its size and variety. A spectacular de- 
velopment cited in the report is the 
technique used in the Pittsburgh Alcoa 
building, where cast aluminum slabs 
are used for exterior facing. One-fourth 
inch thick on the outside of the build- 
ing, these slabs are backed by insula- 
tion and interior finish to give a wall 
7 inches thick, instead of the 18 to 24 
inch thicknesses common in masonry 
wall construction. 

Postwar development of welding 
techniques for thick sections of alumi- 
num, stainless steel, copper base alloys, 
and other metals has opened new 
fields for these metals in construction, 
the commission found. 

Titanium, a metal that has seen de- 
velopment analogous to that of alumi 
num, but which has a_ strength-to- 
weight ratio much higher, will see ex 
tensive development in the light metal 
field when production rises bring down 
its present high cost to workable prices, 
the commission believes. Its use in 
building is years ahead, it is pointed 
out, but the rapid development of 
aluminum promises great things for 
titanium in the not-too-distant future. 


PLASTICS 

Plastics, besides their other uses in 
building, may be used more and more 
to replace metal in pipes, the commis- 
sion believes. Plastic pipe, produced 
commercially for two or three years, has 
been tried out in dwelling construc- 
tion as domestic gas lead-in pipe from 
street mains and for hot water floor 
heating systems embedded in concrete. 
The President’s commission feels that 
increased volume in manufacture, 
greater competition, and better distri- 
bution will tend to lower the cost of 
plastic pipe and thus spread its utiliza- 
tion. 

Synthetic floor coverings, used large- 
ly in commercial and __ institutional 
buildings now, will spread more and 
more into the medium priced range of 
dwellings, the commission _ believes. 
The greater durability of asphalt tile— 
which is relatively low in cost—and 
vinyl floor coverings will perhaps lead 
to their overcoming the prejudice 
among builders toward the more con- 
ventional floorings. 
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TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Changes in the field of temperature 
control, both winter and summer, have 
been great during the past 25 years and 
will perhaps be greater during the next 
25, the report estimates. More and 
more homes will be built with heating 
plants fueled by natural gas and fuel 
oil, rather than coal, which has stead- 
ily been losing out as a home heating 
fuel. The commission found that in 
1949 only 7 per cent of new homes had 
heating plants built for solid fuel. 
Space heating with liquid petroleum 
gases will also grow, according to pres- 
ent trends. 

Trends toward forced warm air 
heating in small homes and radiant 
heating in more expensive homes can 
be expected to continue, the commis- 
sion believes. Combination systems— 
the combination of radiant and hot air 
heating, for example—are being ex- 
plored as future possibilities. 

Further, the commission holds up the 
possibilities of. such unconventional 
sources of heat as solar power, “heat 
pumps’—using a reversal of the re- 
frigerator system—and atomic power. 
This last possibility is suggested as the 
source of heat in a possible trend to- 
ward central heating plants for whole 
areas. The commission found both 
pumps and solar heating systems being 
used in limited ways, largely in warmer 
parts of the country, but the bulkiness 
of plants, the original investment, and 
such technical problems as methods of 
storing summer heat for winter use 
will have to be solved, the President's 
commission believes, before any wide- 
spread adoption of such methods. 


LIMITING FACTORS 

Despite all the possible areas for ex- 
pansion and innovation in building 
suggested by the new building ma- 
terials—and adaptations of old ma- 
terials—discussed in the committee’s 
report, any drastic changes in the basic 
nature of dwellings, in building tech- 
niques, and in the rate of building are 
sharply limited, the committee says. It 
lists four major retarding factors: (1) 
the way the building industry is or- 
ganized; (2) the numerous restraints of 
trade prevailing in the industry; (3) 
antiquated building codes; (4) inade- 
quacy of research in the building field. 

The building industry is split up into 
a number of fields, rarely working to- 
gether toward common ends, the com- 
mittee found in its study of the field. 
There are the producers of materials, 


distributors of materials, contractors, 


skilled and unskilled labor, architects, 
engineers, and financial institutions. 

The large proportion of small build- 
ers in the industry tends to limit prog- 
ress in design, in building techniques, 
and in organizational efficiency, the 
commission believes. The small build- 
er is harried by his inability to cut ma- 
terial costs by building stockpiles, by 
the conservatism of public tastes, and 
by the dictates of those institutions that 
offer him financing, the report points 
out. “He must deal,” the commission 
says, “with a notoriously costly distri- 
bution system . . . Distributors often 
attempt to protect their market by com- 
binations to boycott producers who cir- 
cumvent the distributors and deal di- 
rectly with the builder . . .” in order to 
cut material costs. 

The organizational efficiencies pos- 
sible in larger building concerns are 
seen by the commission as a means for 
alleviating this condition. To quote 
the commission’s report again: “The 
number of larger firms is growing. 
Consistent with development and pres- 
ervation of healthy competition, there 
is room for further consolidation of 
smaller firms into larger units. . .” 

Labor’s attempts to protect itself 
against the fluctuating market for con- 
struction have led, the report says, to 
opposing new materials and methods. 
Costly jurisdictional disputes, limited 
entry into the various crafts, and oppo- 
sition to prefabrication of units have 
been other costs of this attitude cited 
in the report. Large builders, again, 
who can organize their activities to 
avoid seasonal slumps, offer a possible 
cure. 

Various restraints of trade tend to 
push up building costs and impede im- 
provements in materials and methods, 
the report says: “The loose federation 
of enterprises which characterizes the 
industry leads to withholding materials, 
barring . . . new techniques . . . and 
the use of competitive materials. Pat- 
ent and license agreements are used to 
control prices and prevent competi- 
tion.” 


BUILDING CODES 

Building codes, with their diversity 
and general obsolescence, tend to rein- 
force the inhibiting action of building 
industry organization on new building 
materials and techniques, the report 
points out. There are some 2000 local 
building codes in the country now, 
varying widely in their requirements. 
Instances of their misuse cited in the 
report include restrictions on the em- 
ployment of aluminum wire to replace 
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copper in house wiring and restrictions 
on the use of dry-wall masonry. The 
manufacturer of materials is forced by 
the diversity of standards in building 
codes, the President’s commission feels, 
either to produce materials meeting the 
highest prescribed standard, or to pro- 
duce many variations of the same prod- 
uct to satisfy the differing criteria. 

The report offers one possible solu- 
tion to the problem of codes: increased 
emphasis on uniform codes based on 
standards of performance, rather than 
on specifications of materials and teach- 
niques. Uniform and model codes 
serve as the basis for about half the 
building codes in the country but they 
must undergo constant revision because 
they are written around rigid specifica- 
tion standards rather than flexible per- 
formance standards. 

The commission says that “disorgani- 
zation, low capitalization, localism and 
conservatism” are “plaguing” research 
in the building industry. Engineers, 
architects, and builders, through their 
professional organizations, have aided 
technical progress somewhat, the com- 
mission has found, but this approach, 
too, has been disorganized on the 
whole. Producers of materials, doing 
most of the research now under way, 
limit themselves largely to developing 
and improving specific products. The 
commission found research into the 
properties of combinations of products 
in actual structures a rare thing. 

Inadequate support by the industry 
has limited the research efforts of the 
Building Research Advisory Board of 
the National Research Council, the re- 
port says, and cuts in appropriations 
are, in effect, killing the research efforts 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The President’s commission recom- 
mends: “That the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency be given continued 
and increased financial support in its 
housing research program. Federal 
housing and slum clearance programs 
should take the lead in applying the 
improved techniques and design devel- 
oped by building research.” The com- 
mission feels that a nongovernmental 
agency, such as the Building Research 
Advisory Board, can perhaps best ac- 
complish the coordination and _ inter- 
change of research findings. 

National standards of building con- 
struction, developed by the federal gov- 
ernment, would help cure some of the 
ills of the building industry caused by 
lack of research and outdated building 
codes, the committee says. Once set 
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RHODE ISLAND says — Yes 
FLORIDA says — No 


on constitutionality of redevelopment laws 


The four year fight to get a favorable state supreme court decision 
on Rhode Island’s enabling legislation for urban redevelopment appar 
ently ended on August 11 when three of five state supreme court justices 
agreed that on four basic questions the Rhode Island law was constitu 
tional. A day later, however, the Florida state supreme court knocked 
out that state’s redevelopment law by a 5 to | decision. 

Although the Rhode Island court did not rule on the constitution- 
ality of the entire law, it did, in connection with a test case brought in 
Providence, say that these basic points of the law were constitutional: 

1—Condemnation of slum blighted land for redevelopment sites 

2—Use of public money to carry out redevelopment 

3—Authority to sell or lease land at a price set by a redevelopment 
agency irrespective of the cost of buying and preparing the land for 
redevelopment 

4—Fixing the price of such land under redevelopment procedures 
as an administrative function of government properly delegated by the 
state’s general assembly 

The judges did not rule on the question of arrested (open) blighted 
areas. The favorable decision, however, gives the go-ahead to the Provi- 
dence Redevelopment Agency for its first project planned for slum 
blighted land. 

In late 1949 the Rhode Island law, by a split decision, was declared 
unconstitutional (see December 1949 Journat, page 425) and a 195] 
attempt to remedy the situation with a constitutional amendment was 
defeated (see July 1951 Journat, page 228). 

Florida 

The Florida court, in its decision handed down on a Daytona Beach 
case, held that the Housing Authority of the City of Daytona Beach 
(the city’s redevelopment agency) did not have the right to take pri 
vately owned land that it planned to clear of slums, redevelop, and sell 
or lease to private enterprise. The suit arose when a land owner protested 
condemnation proceedings against his property. A county circuit court 





purpose.” 





had previously ruled in favor of the authority in the case. 

“If such a scheme were permitted,” thé supreme court decision 
read, “public authorities would be permitted to take one man’s property 
against his will and make it available to another group for their private 








up, these codes should include, where 
applicable, the results of research con- 
ducted by HHFA and other govern- 
ment agencies. All construction paid 
for with federal funds, or built on fed- 
eral property, should, the commission 
believes, be subject to application of 
national standards and should not use 
more material than the minimum re- 
quired by that standard. 

The commission recommends that 
these national building codes be used 
as the minimum standards for the 
granting of FHA and VA insurance on 
mortgages, and that the two agencies 
refuse mortgages on housing in areas 
where building codes do not permit the 
use of alternative materials permitted 
by the national standards. Further, 
the commission says, “. . . the Federal 
Government should apply the National 


Standards . to public housing pro 
grams carried out with the aid of Fed 
eral grants or loans.” 

Frank Cortright, National Associa 
tion of Home Builders executive vice 
president, objects strongly to the sug 
gestion that the denial of FHA insur 
arce be used as a means of forcing 
c mpliance with the proposed national 
standards. While he agrees that local 
codes are in need of standardization, 
Mr. Cortright says the plan would be 
unworkable and unfair and would 
threaten the continued success of the 
entire FHA program. 

HHFA Administrator Raymond Fo- 
ley has expressed no opinion on the 
recommendations and is not expected 
to make any statement until after study 
of the report by 25 federal agencies, 
presumably including HHFA. 
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CHICAGO KINDERGARTNERS LEARN HOUSING, PLANNING 


These kindergartners are attending a ‘“‘class’’ in city plan- 
ning at the University of Chicago laboratory school. At this 
point they are arriving at an agreement that they should ‘‘place 
houses on residence streets because ‘families like to live near 
each other.’’’ The picture above, showing Miss Olga Adams 
and her class, is reproduced from “Children and the City,” 
written by Miss Adams, now kindergarten teacher emeritus at 
the school. The cleverly illustrated book is a description of a 





teaching technique for creating an awareness of civic responsi- 
bility in children of the early school years. It was published 
in September by Reginald R. Isaacs, director of the Michael 
Reese Hospital planning staff, for six sponsoring organizations. 
It is available for $1 a copy from the American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. The 
book will be dealt with in more detail in a coming Journal 
article on teaching housing and planning to children of all ages. 
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AT A HOUSING PROJECT 


12 little families 

Living in a row, 

A Unit on the hill above, 
Another just below 


I wonder if I'd like it? 
It might be very gay 
There are oodles of children 


And a special place wo play 
Children are all shades \ 
Of black, white, or brown NX 
Pittsburgh has been called, you know, “}-~ 

The “melting-pot” town | 


jon chinks he'd like ic 
Maybe I'm a dunce; 
But imagine 
Going all at once! 


12 radios 

















A CHILD’S VIEW OF PITTSBURGH 


Other children who learned all about a city are Jon 
and Karin, who wrote ‘Mostly About Pittsburgh,”’ the 
booklet from which ‘“‘At a Housing Project’’ (on the left) 
was taken. The two children “explain” Pittsburgh to 
their father (Carsten Ahrens) via the series of poems 
that make up the book. Jon and Karin ranged all around 
Pittsburgh to get material for their book: the Golden 
Triangle, the steel mills at night, the block house, Car- 
negie Institute, etc. Illustrations in color, by Marty 
Wolfson, accompany each poem. The 38 page booklet 
is available for $1.00 from Carsten Ahrens and Marty 
Wolfson, 3461 Harrisburg Street, Pittsburgh 4. 
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The Single Family House — 


does it cost too much for low - rent use? Syracuse says no 





Reproduced below are excerpts from a letter addressed to New York Congressman 
R. Walter Riehlman early this year by S. N. Grimm, executive director of the Syracuse 
Housing Authority, in which Mr. Grimm pleads the case for the use of single family units 
for a part of his community’s low-rental housing program. Mr. Grimm addressed the 
letter to Congressman Riehlman following rejection of his proposals by the Public Housing 
Administration. PHA based its rejection on its general conviction that the single family 
house is a more costly construction and maintenance investment than row or multi-unit 
housing. However, PHA Commissioner John Taylor Egan later agreed to conduct an 
analytical study designed to make a fair comparison of these costs. Mr. Egan has told 
the Journat or Hovusine that the study is “nearly complete and it may be said that we 
believe it confirms this agency’s original opinion.” Mr. Egan has further said that when the 
data are fully assembled, PHA will be pleased to make them available for JourNnat 


publication. 





In the light of its operating experi- 
ence, and in conformity with definite 
expression of local public preference, 
the Syracuse Authority last year de- 
termined to try the use of a single 
detached home design. Homes of this 
type were to be used for housing cer- 
tain categories of low-income families 
who were capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility for upkeep of their homes, 
within the limitations of their resources. 

The authority believed, in the light 
of its experience, that single detached 
homes could be developed on vacant 
land at initial and annual costs not 
materially different from those in row 
housing, which is not only permitted 
but encouraged by the Public Housing 
Administration. 

PHA disapproved the project, on 
the ground that single detached homes 
cost too much, stating in effect that 
such a dwelling costs approximately 
$1000 more than a dwelling unit of 
row housing. At about the same time, 
however, it approved a request for a 
row housing development in a city 
near Syracuse, involving expenditure 
of almost $1000 more than the amount 
set up in the Syracuse application for 
financing its single home project. . . 

Following are some of the arguments 
used by the agency in support of its 
position in turning down our request, 
together with the authority’s answers 
thereto. 


Single homes require more land. 
In the case of a vacant, unimproved 
site suitable for modest homes (as 
contemplated by the Syracuse Housing 
Authority), land cost is of small sig- 
nificance compared with the benefits 
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gained through the elimination of 
crowding of people and buildings. 


Single homes require more grading. 
The bigger the structure, the more 
grading is required to fit it into the site. 
Single homes can be more readily 
adapted to the topography with a mini 
mum of grading. 


Single homes require more roads and 
walks. Group housing requires a mul- 
titude of walks in the rear as well as 
in front, to say nothing of crosswalks. 
Also, paved areas—such as laundry 
drying yards, play spaces, and service 
yards—are required in a densely pop 
ulated project. Cost for these areas off 
set the additional cost of extra street 
surfacing required for single homes. 
Moreover, since street pavements are 
maintained by the city, the over-all an 
nual cost for project maintenance is 
smaller than in group housing. 


Water, sewers, and drainage lines are 
longer in case of single homes. Some 
of these lines are built as a general city 
charge and most of them are main 
tained by the municipality, which 
means lower maintenance cost for the 
project. 


Other utility lines are longer. It is 
questionable whether gas mains and 
power lines should be built and main- 
tained by the authority. Because of the 
hazards of short circuits or explosions, 
it would appear that they require ex 
pert maintenance as well as installation. 
The authority’s responsibility for fur- 
nishing gas and electricity to tenants 
is also open to question. If private 
utilities were to supply tenants di- 


rectly, there would be no cost to the 
project and no maintenance expense. 
As to steam lines, there is a growing 
tendency away from central heating 
plants, even in group housing projects. 


The extra sidewalls add to the cost of 
detached homes and the cost of heating. 
The cost of interior surface of side 
walls in single homes is the same as 
the cost of partitions in group housing. 
Partitions in the latter case must be 
very substantial to block sound, fire, 
and vermin. Also, modern insulation 
reduces heat loss in detached homes 
considerably. Lastly, the upkeep of 
the outside surfaces of a single home, 
particularly of a one-story type, is fully 
within the capacity of a normal family. 

Additional Factors 

The agency is not taking into ac 
count a group ol important cost factors 
that at present contribute to the high 
cost of public housing. 

1—Contractors must bid higher on 
multiple dwelling projects, because of 
the complicated and voluminous plans 
Such plans are not needed for single 
home projects. Also, the contractor’s 
overhead is smaller in the case of single 
homes, as they can be made available 
for occupancy sooner. 

2—Technical planning costs are less 
for single homes. 

3—General overhead (administrative 
expense, interest during construction, 
etc.) is smaller, due to quicker occu- 
pancy. 

4—Annual costs of upkeep can be re- 
duced by invoking the tenants’ respon- 
sibility—something that can be done 
most effectively in the case of single 
homes. 
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5—Management cost should be lower 
for single home projects, because of the 
authority’s lessened responsibility, not 
to mention less friction between ten- 
ants. 


6—Under proper supervision, single 
detached homes can be more readily 
kept up by the occupants than multi- 
ple structures. This fact justifies lighter 
construction, even though such con- 
struction requires more upkeep. Use 
of mass production operations is also 
more feasible. All of which means 
lower general construction cost. 

The social benefits of living in single 
homes are reflected in the greater ex- 
ercise of tenant responsibility and the 
greater opportunity for self-expression 
and pride. While such benefits are not 
tangible, they are among the basic 
reasons for improving housing condi- 
tions. 

In residential areas of single de 
tached homes, group housing develop 
ments stand apart. Their appearance, 
no matter how attractive, segregates 
them and their inhabitants from the 
rest of the neighborhood. 

The Canadian government has car- 
ried out a program comprising some 
30,000 single homes for rent to veter- 
ans. The province of Ontario also 
recently embarked on a program of 
5000 homes for rent to low-income fam- 
ilies. The houses are to be of single 
detached type, rather than multiple, 
because it is believed there that single 
homes are more economical and de- 
sirable. 

Who Decides? 

In view of the above circumstances, 
the question arises: to what extent is 
it the right and the responsibility of a 
housing authority to determine the 
type of structures to be used in the 
community? 

The existing law unquestionably 
gives PHA the power of discretion to 
determine what constitutes “economy, 
efficiency, and stability” with respect 
to low-rent housing. The agency can 
enter into contracts with local bodies, 
if it chooses to do so. 

Nor is there any question as to the 
agency's sincerity or devotion to duty 
in trying to apply the mandate of the 
Congress to the best of its knowledge 
and judgment. 

The practical question is whether 
or not the Congress meant to leave it to 
the federal agency to allow, or to pre- 
clude, the use of single detached homes. 
It should be borne in mind that in 
smaller cities, towns, and villages, the 
single detached home is the customary 
type of residence. It most fully ex- 
presses the American ideal of a home 
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and is best adapted to a policy of max- 
imum maintenance and upkeep by the 
occupants. 

At Syracuse hearings on a well de- 
signed new low-rental housing project, 
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participants indicated that they would 
not object to public housing if it were 
in the form of single homes. Important 
community groups voice the same 
preference. . . 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
FACTS... 


Single family housing comparable to 
that pictured left has been developed in 
Massachusetts under a 225 million dol- 
lar state aided veterans housing pro- 
gram that got started in 1948. Of some 
140 projects up or under way for the 
program, about 20 of them—totaling 
more than 600 units—are exclusively 
detached housing—plus a few addi- 
tional projects that mix detached houses 
with row and duplex units. The devel- 
opment costs for the detached units 
range from $9300 to over $15,000. 

Falmouth 

The units pictured left are part of 
a 50 unit development in Falmouth de- 
signed by A. J. Schumacher. The archi- 
tect quotes the development cost, ex- 
clusive of land, at $9471 per unit, in- 
cluding .ranges and refrigerators and 
site deveiopment. Land costs are re- 
ported to bring the total per unit figure 
up ciese to $11,000. The project con- 
tains 25 two-bedroom units and 25 
three-bedroom units—15 of them with 
full basements. 

The site for the project was so laid 
out that the individual properties can 
eventually be sold to veterans. Each lot 
has a minimum frontage of 60 feet 
and a minimum area of 7500 square 
feet. Total site area is over eight acres, 
although three acres are undeveloped 
due to their swampy character. The 
project has a central sewage disposal 
system—septic tank and filter bed, with 
town water supplied to the project. 

The Falmouth units are all one story 
structures—conventional wood frame 
with wood sheathing. Heating is pro- 
vided by forced warm air, oil fired 
hot water heaters, with bottled gas for 
cooking fuel. Water and electricity are 
individually metered. 

Average rent for the project is $37 
per unit per month—with tenant in- 
comes ranging between $2800 and 


$3000. Operating Costs 


The .above data, of course, do not 
throw any light on the question of 
whether or not operating costs for a 
project of this type are appreciably be- 
low, the same as, or higher than those 
for a row housing development or a 
multi-story apartment project. The 
JourNAL is presently negotiating for 
an article that will bring together facts 
ot this kind based on Massachusetts’ 
program—which provides a_ possible 
laboratory for establishing some facts in 
this field. Connecticut, too, operates a 
state aided veterans housing program 
that features single family units as 
well as row and apartment housing. 
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The Single Family House 
vs. 
Apartment Buildings 





Some views expressed by James C. Downs, Jr., 
president of Real Estate Research Corporation of Chi 
cago and Chicago’s Housing and Redevelopment Coor 
dinator. These statements come from an article pre 
pared by Mr. Downs for the February 1951 issue of 
Architectural Forum under the title “Are Apartments 


Economically Obsolete?” 





The basic housing accommodation 
of the American people is the single 
family house, either detached or joined. 
The cost of occupying such a house, 
either as an owner or as a tenant, is the 
yardstick against which competitive 
apartment housing must be measured. 
This comparison must include the costs 
of providing the facility originally and 
those incident to its occupancy. 

In the first place a single family 
house in most urban areas of the United 
States can be built for less money than 
an apartment unit of the same size. 
There are many reasons why this is so. 

On a room-for-room basis the 
records of the Federal Housing Admin 
istration and of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration prove that multi-unit build 
ings are more costly. Thus the prospec 
tive apartment house occupant is faced 
at the outset with higher capital 
charges. 

Of greater importance is the fact that 
the costs of occupying an apartment are 
sharply higher than those in a single 
family house. 

The first of these costs is heat. In 
the single family house all of the labor 
in connection with the operation of the 
heating plant is supplied by the occu- 
pant of the house; in an apartment this 
labor is purchased. In the single family 
house the occupant pays only for the 
heat that he requires; in the apartment 
house the building is heated to the 
comfort level of the most demanding 
tenant. 

The second element of occupancy cost 
is hot water. In the single family home 
the occupant who is economical can 
conserve hot water and thus control his 
cost. In an apartment house the indi- 
vidual’s pro-rata cost of hot water in- 
cludes waste of the most profligate 
tenant. It is common practice for such 
tenants to use hot water to steam-press 
their clothes; to use continuously run- 
ning streams from mixing faucets 
rather than to close a sink stopper. 


There is an equally uneconomic waste 
of cold water. 

Now about janitor service. The 
apartment tenant does not shovel the 
snow from his walks, sweep his front 
or back stairs, prune his shrubs, cut 
his grass, water his lawns, dispose of his 
garbage and trash, change his fuses, 
wash his windows or bother with 
storm windows and screens. This is all 
done with purchased labor. . . The 
homeowner or occupant does these 
chores himself in more than 90 per 
cent of all American homes. . . 

A Specific Example 

Now for those who like to make their 
comparisons on the basis of cold, hard 
figures, let’s look at a specific instance. 
... Three years ago the author became 
president of the Chicago Dwellings 
Association, a nonproht corporation set 
up jointly by the city of Chicago and 
the state of Illinois to operate in the 
city of Chicago. Its objective was and 
is to provide rental housing for the so 
called “middle-income groups.” 

At the outset we felt that rental 
housing meant apartments. We cer 
tainly knew that the veterans for whom 
we were to build were looking for this 
type of accommodation as a matter of 
preference. So our investigations began 
in that field. We acquired a site suit 
able for apartments and undertook 
computations of achievable rentals. The 
results were astonishing. We found 
that the rents on apartments that we 
could build would be substantially 
more than the monthly payments on 
which our prospective tenants could 
buy and pay for houses offering the 
same accommodation. Although it is 
true that our first attempt at apartment 
design was an elevator-type structure, 
further investigations into three-story 
walk-up buildings failed to make the 
comparison much more favorable. 

Advocates of apartment house con- 
struction will come to the fore with 

(Continued column one, page 316) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1952 1951 
July 104,000 90,500 
First seven months 669,700 680,500 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1952 1951 
July $9 40,000,000 § 904,000,000 
First seven months $5,673,000,000 $5,979,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
July First seven July First seven 
1952 months 1952 1951 months 195] 
Number 13,900 120,200 14,500 134,700 
Per cent to total 13 18 16 20 
Source: Bureau ot Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
July First seven July First seven 
1952 months ‘1952 1951 months 1951 
Private 102,400 624,100 6.800 615,900 
Public 1,600 15,600 3,700 64,600 
Total 104,000 669, 


700 90,500 680,500 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
July First seven July First seven 
1952 months 1952 195] months 1951 
Urban 54,800 368,000 15,900 385.700 
Rural nonfarm 49,200 301.700 14,600 294,800 


Total 104,000 669,700 90,500 680,500 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 195] 
June $1.512.734,000 $1.422.262.000 
First six months $8,468,862,000 $8,119,768,000 
During June, FHA home mortgage insurance under all ttles totaled $143,990,000. 
Also during June, GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration 
amounted to $195,987,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 22 per cent 
of total recordings. Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 1951 
June 256,018 248,152 
First six months 1,440,643 1,434,631 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board _ 


LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, V1, VIII, and 1X) 

July First seven July First seven 

1952 months 1952 195] months 195] 
Number of projects 27 143 30) 309 
Dwelling units 3942 26,250 6160 42,639 
Dollar amount $31,354,450 $206,449,000 $49,287,300 $336,787,195 

Source: Federal Housing Administration 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1952 195] 


May $2.267 $2.182 
April $2.277 $2.167 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949=100) 
1952 1951 

July 118.0 119.4* 

June 117.8 120.0* 
ee ; Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
*Revised data do not replace the former index (1926—100). 

The official index (1947-1949=100) began January 1952. 
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PHA MAKES RULES 
FOLLOWING JULY 
LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


In the wake of the last minute hous 
ing legislation that Congress passed 
only a few days before it adjourned 
in July, the Public Housing Adminis 
tration in August was completing legis 
lative interpretations and administra 
tive details for carrying out provisions 
of the new legislation—contained in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act of 1953 and in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1953, 

In early August, PHA announced 
its program for meeting the 35,000 
unit limitation set in the independent 
offices act on construction starts for 
public housing in fiscal 1953 and in 
separate circulars made known its pol 
icies on the so-called Gwinn amend- 
ment to the act and on the McDonough 
amendment to the supplemental ap- 
propriation act. These moves were 
jointly discussed by PHA and NAHO 
representatives at a meeting of NAHO’s 
Federal-Local Relations Committee in 
Washington in mid-August. 


35,000 Units 

In selecting 35,000 units out of 110, 
706 presumably far enough advanced 
to go under construction in fiscal 1953, 
PHA faced the problem of evolving a 
workable and equitable rationing pro- 
gram. It was decided to follow much 
the same procedure as last year’s— 
though the problem then was simpler 
because the cut was not so drastic and 
not so many units had been readied for 
construction. 

Of the 110,706 units expected to be 
ready for construction between July 1, 
1952 and June 30, 1953, PHA selected 
44,000 units in 435 projects distributed 
among its eight field offices. The 44,000 
units were selected on the basis of the 
criteria listed below and because they 
were sufficiently far advanced to as- 
sume that approximately 35,000 of them 
could be approved for construction bids 
by December 1. Because of site ac 
quisition problems, rejection for high 
bids, or other reasons, it is expected 
that about 9000 of the 44,000 units will 
not meet the established schedule and 
thus will be eliminated, bringing final 
construction starts down to the allow- 
able 35,000. 

Allocations by field offices are as fol- 
lows: 

Field Office Projects Units 

Boston 13 2,731 

New York 52 ] 

Richmond 19 

Atlanta 199 7,944 


(Continued column one, page 307) 
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First of eight rural nonfarm low-rent projects that the Hous- 
ing Authority of the County of Fresno currently has under con- 
struction was dedicated in mid-August in Orange Cove, California, 
a community of 2300 persons. The authority is building seven 
other rural nonfarm projects that total 210 units—and in addi- 
tion has completed urban projects in three cities, totaling 80 
units, under the Housing Act of 1949. 

The picture above shows some of the 20 units in the duplex, 
one story structures in Kuffel Terrace in Orange Cove. Size 
of the units ranges from one to four bedrooms. Decoration 
schemes have been varied to give the units individuality. 

Among those taking part in the dedication ceremonies were 


FRESNO COUNTY DEDICATES FIRST RURAL NONFARM PROJECT 


(left to right) John G. Melville, director, San Francisco field 
office of PHA; Harold Thompson, legal counsel for the authority; 
W. M. Russell, chairman, Fresno city housing authority; the 
Reverend James Gordon, pastor of the Church of the Nazarene; 
Pat McNamara, a commissioner of the authority; the Reverend 
Patrick Hannon, former chairman of the Fresno county tenants 
council; Tennis Erickson, chairman of the authority; and Hugo 
F. Allardt, executive director of both the county and city author- 
ities. Representing the American Legion, which named the project 
for two Orange Cove brothers who died in World War Il, was 
George A. Hopper (not shown), commander of the local post, 
who was master of ceremonies. 





PHA RULES— 
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Chicago 46 6,775 2 
Fort Worth 53 4.02 y 
San Francisco 1 5,382 
Puerto Rico 12 1.500 


In selecting the 44,000 units from 
which 35,000 construction starts may be 
authorized, PHA included: 

(1) Projects on the 1952 allocation 
list that could get under construction 
in fiscal 1953, 

(2) Projects in localities where pre 
vious construction had brought about 
a racial imbalance, except in big cities 
where total units had to be reduced 
for more equitable distribution. 

(3) All but about 300 of the 4000 a ace 
rural nonfarm units for which sites had 
been selected. 





(4) Projects already under annual 
contributions contract, except where 
equitable distribution required reduc 
tion in larger communities. 

(5) All projects out for bids on June 
30). 

(6) Projects in one-project localities, 
unless the number of units was too 
large, in which case one-half the units 
was allocated. 

(7) Projects in communities with 
100 units or less. 

(8) The larger of two projects in a 
community where two projects totaled 
more than 100 units. 

(Continued column one, page 308) 
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HOUSING PLUGGED AT AFL ARIZONA CONVENTION 
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The accomplishments of the Housing Authority of the City of Phoenix were 
illustrated in the display shown above at the recent Arizona state convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. The display emphasized the part the union has 
played in promoting public housing and the work given union members in constructing 
the housing. The Phoenix Building and Construction Trades Council, from a table 
near the display, distributed leaflets, “Union Labor Promotes Public Housing!” 
which described labor's part in the program and showed examples of some of 
Phoenix's low-rent homes and some of the slums they replaced. 
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PHA RULES 
(Continued from page 307) 

(9) Approximately half the total 
units in localities where three or more 
projects and more than 100 units were 
involved. 

Of the 44,000 units so selected, the 
first 35,000 on which PHA gives au- 
thorization to take construction bids 
will fill the year’s quota—approval to 
be given first-come, first-served. 

Field offices will make weekly re- 
ports to the central office on progress of 
projects now included in the 44,000 
allocation. When the number finally 
approved for construction bids from all 
field offices reaches approximately 
30,000 units, the central office will take 
over control to assure that each field 
office gets its fair share of the remain- 
ing allocation. 

“Leapfrog” Action 

Meanwhile, PHA, as a result of its 
interpretation of the so-called “leap- 
frog” amendment, which limits the 
number of construction starts for public 
housing in any future fiscal year to 
35,000 units, announced that: (1) it 
will not enter into new annual contribu- 
tions contracts for more than 35,000 
units in any future fiscal year unless 
Congress specifically authorizes more 
units in a given year; (2) program 
reservation applications received after 
July 5 will not be processed until tur- 
ther notice; (3) until further notice 
preliminary loan contract commitments 
will generally be limited to one-half 
the normal amount, although first ad- 
vances will not be cut below the figure 
now authorized. 

Gwinn Amendment 

To carry out provisions of the Gwinn 
amendment, which prohibits residency 
in government supported low-rent hous- 
ing by anyone who holds membership 
in an organization listed by the attorney 
general as subversive, PHA in late Au 
gust was preparing procedures and in 
structions for use by local authorities. 

Certification by a tenant that he is 
not a member of an organization on 
the list (yet to be distributed to local 
authorities) will be required at the time 
he moves into a project and at the time 
of each lease renewal. No investiga- 
tions will be undertaken unless there 

is reasonable doubt of truthfulness. In 
such cases, the Department of Justice 
will handle investigations. 
McDonough Amendment 

As a result of its interpretation of the 
McDonough amendment to the sup- 
plemental appropriation act, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration also an- 
nounced that it would not cancel con- 
tracts with local housing authorities 
(Continued column one, page 309) 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of July 31, 1952) 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localities Amount 
391 250 $204,.955,700 


1Includes 35 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. : 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Project Areas Development 


Approved Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 168 63 13 
Projects — O3 19 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 156 81 6 13 
Amounts $4,700,511 $3,197,390 $18,823,469 $43,499,639 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE III (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of July 31, 1952) 
Program Reservations Approved 

Applications Units States 

1086 359.2281 442 
1Excluding cancellations. 
“Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 





Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 
Approved by 
Requested President 


Localities 1077 10] 


> 


3 
Units 357,632 349,297 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 


Number Units 


1018 351,842 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 


203,934 1096 643 


Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Started Completed 
Localities 843 573 218 
Units 245,692 137,437 35.370 
Projects 1483 918 328 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 








PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of July 31, 1952) 


Borrowers Borrowers 

Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 

Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
14,047 $66.057 346 4.993 7.043 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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SYLACAUGA GETS 
FIRST WAR UNITS 
FOR LOW-RENT USE 


First transfer of permanent war hous 
ing projects to low-rent use was made 
in Sylacauga, Alabama on July 1, 
when two projects, totaling 225 units, 
were turned over to the Sylacauga 
Housing Authority by the Public Hous 
ing Administration. The projects are 
among those listed in the Housing Act 
ot 1950 as available for transfer to local 
authority ownership for low-rent use 
if the local community so desires. No 
grants or annual contributions will be 
made on the projects. 

Originally, the Sylacauga projects, 
along with some 100 others requested 
by local authorities, were to have been 
transferred to low-rent use in 1951. 
However, the Korean war prompted 
Congress to place a “freeze” on such 
disposition activities until their use 
in the defense program could be de 
termined. 

Projects that the Department of De- 
tense has now indicated need no longer 
be kept in reserve to meet possible de 
fense needs are now being transferred 

-15 or more are scheduled for trans 
ter on October 1. Requests to transfer 
25 such projects containing 10,819 units 
have already been made. Their distri 
bution by field office is as follows: 


Field 

Office Projects Units 
Boston 2 400 
New York 2 1099 
Atlanta 1] 4486 
San Francisco 10 4834 


A total of 103 permanent war hous 
ing projects containing 29,058 units had 
been requested for low-rent use under 
terms of the Housing Act of 1950 by 
July 1, 1952. While the deadline for 
requesting such transfer has been ex 
tended to December 31, 1952, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration anticipates 
that few additional requests will be 
made. 


PHA RULES— 


(Continued from page 308) 


until all three provisions of the amend- 
ment were met by the local community: 
(1) the program or project had been 
cancelled by the local governing body 
or by referendum; (2) funds borrowed 
from PHA had been repaid in full; 
(3) the local government had released 
the federal government from all obli- 
gations incurred in a project or pro- 
gram. The amendment primarily grew 
out of the controversy over the Los 
Angeles housing program (see August 
JouRNAL, page 267). 
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ORLANDO LOW-RENT TENANTS SWIM IN OWN YARD 





Joint city-housing authority cooperation has produced for tenants of Lake Mann 
Homes and other residents of Orlando, Florida a recreation area not usually found 
near low-rent projects. Pictured above is the new low-rent project, with the Lake 
Mann bathing beach and adjoining recreation area in the foreground. The authority, 
by agreement with the city, turned over the area to the city’s recreation department 
for management, upkeep, and policing. The city constructed a bathhouse and a pier 
and employed three life guards for the summer months. In addition, the city makes 
tests of the water each week and operates a supervised playground for children for 
two months of the summer. The playground, surrounded by a cyclone fence, contains 
a baseball diamond, a basketball court, and playground equipment. The first year's 
operation has been so successful that the city now plans to enlarge the bathhouse, 
erect an additional pier, and install flood lights. 


PORTABLE PLAYGROUND SUBSTITUTES FOR PARKS 









. Sate” 7 oe. | | ee x 

Children living in Detroit slum areas within the Grand Boulevard rectangle, who 
will have no playgrounds until redevelopment is undertaken, get temporary relief from 
having to play in streets by a traveling play lot, pictured above. Sparked by Future 
Detroit, Inc., the citizens housing and planning council of the city, members of 
Downtown Lions Club bought the playmobile and presented it to the city. The 
trailer is equipped with sandbox, slide, swings, chairs, tables, and other equipment 
for varied recreational activities. The playmobile is moved regularly from one site 
to another in the area. 
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The Commissioners Page 


Sponsored by NAHO’s Commissioners Committee 





. . - if we hope to continue in public 
housing and make the program work, 
we must labor long and hard, day in 
and day out, month in and month 
out—yes, year in and year out. It is a 
continuous job. It may take years be 
fore we have accomplished our goal 
of public acceptance. Once 
plished, we can’t sit back and take 
it easy. We must keep it up.” Mrs. R. 
W. Rasmussen, chairman of the Hous- 
ing Authority of Portland, Oregon, 
had these words to say about the pub 
lic relations job that housing authori- 
ties have to do in their communities— 
and said them to delegates at last 
year's NAHO conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


accom- 


A special session—of, for, and by com- 
missioners—is planned for this year’s 
annual conference in Buffalo, New 
York in October. Titled “Commission- 
ers—What’s Our Job?,” the session is 
scheduled for the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, October 15. The discussion is to 
center around the responsibilities and 
duties of local authority commissioners 
(1) to their staffs, (2) to the communi- 
ty, and (3) to the future housing pro- 
gram. 


There are more than 400 local authority 
commissioners now in office who have 
served for ten or more years. The 
NAHO Awards Committee queried all 
local authorities this summer as to how 
long their commissioners had_ served 
and received in reply the names of some 
400 people. These commissioners—21 
of whom have served for more than 
15 years—will receive length-of-service 
certificates at the annual conference. 


Regulation X, restricting the amount 
that may be borrowed to buy a new 
house, is expected to be scrapped dur- 
ing October, since the number of new 
house construction starts has dropped 
since June below the minimum rate of 
1.2 million units per year. Congress 
specified in July that the building 
credit regulation would be dropped if 
construction starts went below this 


figure. 


The “Summary of the 1951 Housing 
Year,” NAHO’s annual summing up 
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of the most important developments 
on the national housing scene during 
the year, is now available. Individual 
active members of the Association re- 
ceive the Summary as part of their 
membership. Nonmember commission- 
ers whose authorities hold agency mem- 
bership will find a copy on file at the 
authority. If a commissioner would like 
a copy of his own, one can be obtained 
either through individual membership 
or by purchase at $1 on order from 
NAHO’s Chicago office. 


The Public Housing Administration has 
finished allecating the 35,000 units 
of public housing that may be built 
during the 1953 fiscal year. Divided 
up equitably between regions, the units 
will be built into 435 projects. For 
details of how the allocation will work, 
see the story on page 306. 


More than 170 million dollars worth of 
public housing bonds wil] be put on the 
market by 79 local housing authori- 
ties on September 23. This offering 
will be the fourth issue of housing 
bonds under terms of the Housing Act 
of 1949 and will be participated in by 
authorities in 23 states. Total amount 
of the bonds is $170,719,000. 
Expectation is that interest rates on 
the new bonds will be higher than in 
the past due to several factors. Money 
is scarce now—scarcer, according to 
some estimates, than at any time in 
the past ten years—and the market 
shows promise of getting even tighter, 
with an increasing volume of municipal 
bonds coming on the market. Further- 
more, some difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in secondary sale of the last 
group of housing bonds offered to the 
market (in January), with the result 
that there has been some movement 
toward dissolution of the banking syn- 
dicates that bid on housing bonds— 
a phenomenon that may occur when 
disposition of bonds becomes difficult. 


A frequently used argument against 


the present low-rent housing program— 
that it is cheaper to give a man enough 
money to buy a house than to finance, 
build, and administer the public hous- 
ing program—has been effectively an- 
swered by Congressman Charles B. 
Deane of North Carolina. In discussing 





the housing program before the House 
of Representatives in July, Mr. Deane 
analyzed the costs of both types of 
program and proved that it is really 
cheaper by a good deal to run the 
public housing program as it is. 


Mr. Deane’s comments—not only on 
public housing but also on the work- 
ings of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Veterans Administration 
housing operation, and the Federal 
National Mortgage Association—appear 
in the Congressional Record for July 
5, 1952. Reprints of the statement are 
available from NAHO’s Chicago office. 


Everything a commissioner needs to know 
about his authority’s program is 
included in the Chicago Housing 
Authority's commissioners’ handbook, 
which was prepared at the request 
of the chairman. A 21 page booklet, 
the handbook contains information on 
everything about the authority’s oper 
ations—from financing of projects to 
a schedule of income limits and rents. 
Idea of the handbook was that it would 
prove valuable to commissioners as a 
handy reference in answering questions 
about the Chicago program. The au- 
thority staff has also found it a useful 
reference. 

A housing market survey undertaken 
for its urban redevelopment program 
by the Richmond (Virginia) Redevel- 
opment and Housing Authority has 
established the agency as a real “author- 
ity” on housing in the city. Numerous 
requests, some from outside the city, 
have come to the authority for infor- 
mation on availability and suitability of 
building sites. Frederic A. Fay, direc 
wo: of the authority, is pleased that the 
agency is being recognized as an agency 
concerned with all phases of the city’s 
housing problem, not merely with the 
public housing-urban redevelopment 
helds. 


At least one commissioner—W) jlliam E. 
Broderick of the Peoria Housing Au- 
thority—thinks the “Commissioner’s 
Page” is a good idea and would like 
to see it continue. The JourNAL would 
welcome reactions to the page from 
other commissioners—and suggestions 
on what it should contain. 
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Tenant Maintenance — 






“spectacular” operating cost savings follow year-old program 


GEORGE P. BAUER 
Housing Manager, Norwayne, 
Public Housing Administration 

Wayne, Michigan 





In the March 1950 issue of the Journat or Housinc, Mr. Bauer laid the groundwork for 
a philosophy of tenant maintenance and developed a series of ideas on how to put such 
a program to work. In the May 1950 Journat, five maintenance superintendents com 
mented pro and con on these ideas. Mr. Bauer herewith reports in detail on his ideas 
“in action”—on a program largely based on the theories developed in the March 1950 


JOURNAL. 





Everyone seems anxious to bring 
about a situation where the tenant will 
take greater responsibility in the main- 
tenance of his home, whether he pays 
an economic or subsidized rent. Few 
housing managers question that oper- 
ating costs will go down and mainte- 
nance standards improve under such a 
program. Further, it has been my ex- 
perience that tenant and staff alike 
benefit from, and prefer, an expanded 
tenant maintenance operation, once it 
really gets going. But no tenant main- 
tenance program can expand in philoso- 
phy and operation unless adequate time 
is devoted to planning and execution. 
And that means on the part of every 
member of the management team. One 
serpent in the garden can destroy the 
effectiveness of an expanded tenant 
maintenance program and doom it to 
failure from the start. 

My Experience 

After slightly more than a year man- 
aging a 1900 dwelling unit permanent, 
project in Michigan, I find that going 
from a mediocre standard of tenant 
maintenance to a relatively high one on 
the same project with the same main- 
tenance and management personnel has 
not been very difficult. In fact, the 
staff, when given their heads, have dis- 
covered latent possibilities within them- 
selves in the field of tenant relations 
and maintenance counselling that they 
didn’t suspect they possessed. 

Of ccurse, much reorganization and 
a closer coordination of all staff efforts 
were necessary. Many functions were 
given less attention or sloughed off 
completely. It is astounding, viewing 
sloughed off functions in retrospect, 
how little we missed some of them, once 
we tmade the break, and how much 
the tenants and staff alike appreciate 
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the new activities supplanting them— 
since they relate to satisfactory daily 
operation of their homes. How much 
more promptly does a tenant get serv- 
ice on unclogging the toilet that he has 
clogged if he does the work himself! 
Or do we belong so far back in the 
dark ages of management that some of 
us feel it is the landlord’s responsibility 
to perform the work? 

The program of the project I pres- 
ently manage calls for management 
servicing of less than 2 per cent of all 
clogged toilets—and these 1900 public 
housing families have no rent subsidy: 
Norwayne is a permanent Lanham 
project. The 2 per cent of our tenants 
who get management service on clog- 
ged toilets pay for that service. The 
98 per cent of our tenants who do the 
job themselves furnish their own tools 
or borrow them. Of course they fre- 
quently request counselling and in- 
struction on the use of toilet augers, 
plungers, and other necessary tools. 
The same pattern is followed on sink 
stop-ups. 

Surprisingly enough, the stoppages 
called to management's attention de 


crease in number under this policy. It 
‘$s a pretty messy operation to unclog 
a toilet or a sink. When you have to 
do it yourself, you are more inclined 
to take measures to prevent its re 
curring. 

Once educated to “do things around 
the house,” it is astonishing how co 
operative your tenant body can be. The 
only limitations are the mechanical 
skills of the residents and staff limita 
tions in their grasp of the tenant main 
tenance philosophy of this program 
and in their ability to counsel, instruct, 
and release proper materials and tools 
to residents. 

Savings 

During the past year, I have seen 
Inanagement and tenant attitudes 
change so radically at our project that 
tens of thousands of taxpayers’ dollars 
have been returned to the treasurer of 
the United States—something _ that 
would have been an impossibility with 
out 2n expanded tenant maintenance 
philcsophy. In the table below are some 
figures taken from our project records 
(after deducting costs for materials, 

(Continued column three, page 313) 





12 MONTHS’ SAVINGS ON EIGHT OPERATIONS 


Number of Tenant Estimated 
Maintenance Operation Handled Operations Net Savings 
Tenant unstoppage of toilets 1060 $ 2,448 
Bathroom floors (re-covering with asphalt tile) 350 5,495 
Lawn repairs (seeding, fertilizing, sodding, dirt placement) 900 6,000 
Gravel driveways repaired (950 tons gravel hauled 
and placed by tenants 514 8,500 
Sink unstoppages (tools and counselling provided 
by management) &: 2456 4,765 
Dwellings painted inside (management provided paint, 
counselling, inspection, and general supervision) 634 107,780 
Sink top coverings in lieu of top replacements (tenant work) 267 4,918 
Re-covering of bathroom floors with hnoleum 584 9,168 
6765 $149,074 
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NORWAYNE TENANT MAINTENANCE AT WORK 


The top picture at the left demonstrates the first link in the chain of 
events: a tenant putting in a service request to a tenant aide who has 
mastered the technique of encouraging a ‘‘self-help’’ answer to the request. 


The large picture directly below shows the ‘‘work shop’’ display board 
on which all commonly used repair parts are mounted. Tenants can easily 
point cut what they want—or, as in the second picture left, can have the 
staff man on duty help them find out what they need. 


In the second large picture below a tenant is being instructed in the 
technique of laying new bathroom tile. The third picture left shows a 
mother and son getting a final word on a sink top re-covering job—and in 
the fourth picture left, father is being introduced into the niceties of an 
unclogging job. 
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GEORGE BAUER— 


(Continued from page 311) 


KEEP "EM SMILING , instruction, tool loans, etc.). 


. The eight operations covered in the 
and they'll do their own painting job—that's the theory being demonstrated . ol : : : 


in the picture directly below. At Norwayne, Mr. Bauer says, the tenant is table on page 311 are the more spectacu 


———EE 


allowed to choose his own color schemes for the interior of his apartment lar examples of tenant maintenance 
when he agrees to take on his own painting job. Management supplies the Chere are more than 118 other types otf 
paint, gives advice, and inspects the job. Experience has been that less operations, involving thousands of ser 


than 1 per cent of color choices have been unacceptable to management or 
new tenants on turn-over. 

The bottom picture shows another tenant learning some amazing facts 
about what makes a heating unit work. It was through the availability of be done by the employees of this fed 
actual demonstration models in the ‘‘workshop” that it was possible to make erally owned project. In the over-all 
clear to several tenants that elimination of dirt and fumes was only a matter 
of draft control. 


ice requests, that are presently perftorme d i 
by tenants—jobs that would otherwise 


operation, less money is being spent 
than in previous years and maintenance 
st: ndards are admittedly up. Six main 
tenance staff members have been re 
leased and not replaced since the start } 
ot this program. So long as this philoso 
phy of management continues, there 
should be no need to replace them 
This tenant contribution to reduced 
costs has materially taken up the load 
added by increased labor and material 
costs, as well as a bac klog of delayed 
maintenance. 
Teamwork 

I don't believe my staff or tenants 
are unusual but we do have teamwork 
of which we are proud. It is interesting , 
to note that in the six months following ' 
December 1951, when all our tenants 
had their economic rent increased 20 
per cent, they pitched in with renewed 
vigor and proceeded to 

App 2684 gallons of paint 
cover 584 bathroom floor 
replace or re-cover 246 sink 
replace 269 window shades 
patch the plaster in 194 roon 
make 56 disintestation application 
fertilize 205 lawn 
ow gra ced on 798 lawns 
repair or replace 176 curtain rox 12 clothe ’ 


wles, 121 door stor 166 hinge in 





replace SO taucet im | nk trainer 
wlk 190 sinks 
eplace 22 towel bar 7 k han 
and 94 bibb washe 
ice $U5 cooking I part Us 
ctrigerator part 
Management’s Role 
Materials, tools, inspections, and 
counselling were furnished by manage 
ment in achieving the above record. ‘ 





Transportation of materials and labor 
was furnished by tenants. With very 
rare exceptions, the calibre of the work 
performed was as good as that done by 
maintenance staff—sometimes better! 
A total of 4623 tool loans were made 
to tenants during this period, with 
negligible losses or damage to manage 
ment owned tools. 

Ali in all, 19,750 operations, includ 
ing those mentioned above, were per- 
formed by tenants of this 1900 dwelling 
unit project the first six months of 1952. 
If breakage is due to tenant negli- 
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gence, the tenant bears the cost of the 
material—but saves additional expense 
to himself by performing his own 
labor. He effects further savings by 
picking up and transporting materials 
and tools needed for the job. Surpris- 
ingly enough, breakage service re- 
quests have decreased in number as 
tenants increasingly buy supplies from 
local stores and use their own or man- 
agement provided tools to perform the 
work. Administratively, our costs de- 
crease as tenants pay cash in advance 
for materials or services provided by 
management to repair breakage 
brought about by tenant negligence. 
The collection follow-up expense is 
completely eliminated. 


Nothing Magic 

The question repeatedly asked by 
those skeptics who, hitherto, have con- 
tended it cannot be done, is: “How do 
you get the tenants to do it?” There 
is no magic in what we are doing, nor 
is cur staff any more capable than 
staffs of many other projects. 

We proceeded by first attempting 
to think out carefully our whole 
philosophy of operation before any 
changes were made. Then we ap- 
proached the experiment with a solid 
front, with tremendous initial effort 
put on interpretation to the tenants 
of what we were doing. After carefully 
testing our techniques, we reduced 
them wherever possible to paper, so 
that the tenant and staff would be 
using the same “text’”—or visual aid. 
The tenant handbook was replaced with 
a single legal-size sheet of paper deal- 
ing with specifics rather than general- 
ities. 

Physical arrangements of mainte- 
nance and management staff offices, 
supply rooms, etc., were examined to 
see if we could get these two sections 
of our staff closer together and better 
coordinated with the tenant. This move 
helped materially to break down the 
psychological walls that tend to develop 
between the “front office” and the 
“back office.” Since we are all human, 
we all tend to emphasize the impor- 
tance of our work at the expense of 
our fellow-workers—and possibly at 
the expense of the tenants’ welfare. 

Tenant aides, carefully trained in 
maintenance operations, are excellent in 
sifting out operations that a tenant 
“must” perform and those he has no 
legal obligation to handle. Usually well 
trained in human relations, they are 
most valuable as consultants, instruc- 
tors, and material release workers. As 
practical psychologists, they can become 
skilled in /eading tenants into the realm 
‘of increased tenant maintenance. 
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In handling service requests, we now 
operate exclusively out of the mainten- 
ance office. Formerly service requests 
came into management and weie rout- 
ed to maintenance. We asked ourselves 
why we should continue this system. 
Why not take service requests in the 
maintenance section through an em- 
ployee trained in interpreting tenants’ 
requests? Why not decide then and 
there whether the operation is one a 
tenant can perform for himself—or 
whether it is one he must pay for hav- 
ing done (in advance) if it is his re- 
sponsibility—or whether it is one on 
which he must secure our instruction 
and advice, if he is willing to do the 
work himself, even though normally 
it would be management’s responsibil- 
ity to do so. In other words, under our 
system, the tenant either visits or 
phones one place only to make service 
requests. And when the visit or call 
is completed, he has definite word as 
to (1) who will do the work; (2) what 
it will cost if anything; and (3) when 
it will be done. The tenant can then 
accuse no one of giving him the “run 
around” and tremendous staff time is 
saved as against the former routing 
service, under which there was a con- 
stant need to reconcile different inter- 
pretations of requests as they flowed 
through different “incoming” and 
“outgoing” boxes. 


Visual Aids 


Probably one of the most helpful 
techniques we have developed in tenant 
maintenance instruction, for staff and 
tenant alike, is a room filled with visual 
aids. The pictures on pages 312 and 313 
of our workshop may indicate how the 
system, with necessary adaptations, 
might be used in any project. So often 
we think a tenant grasps what we mean 
when we discuss repair techniques 
and replacement parts. However, those 
of us who frequently handle mainten- 
ance terminology fail to realize that the 
tenant doesn’t always know what we 
are talking about. | wonder how many 
of us could identify correctly all the 
items contained on the display board 
in the photograph on page 312. If we 
expect the help of the tenant in prop- 
erly replacing a worn out item, there 
should be no expensive errors made in 
the kind of material released to him. 
If he is replacing a bibb washer in the 
lavatory, he should not be given the 
washer to be used in repairing the kit- 
chen sink if there are differences be- 
tween them. If the tenant can point at 
the item he wants on the board or can 
indicate a specific part of one of the 
pieces of equipment displayed in the 
“werkshop,” lost motion can be saved 





for everyone. Then, if stock is immed- 
iately available, the tenant will walk 
out of the place with increased respect 
for management; he will perform the 
necessary travel to the dwelling, re 
place the item, and then return loaned 
tools. The total time expended at the 
central office may be less than five 
minutes and the total staff time ex- 
pended in bringing about the repair an- 
other five mintes. As staff time savings 
in this operation are multiplied by the 
numerous operations involved, the 
taxpayer's savings become apparent. 

The extent to which tenants and 
management participate in this team- 
work approach to maintenance deter- 
mines pretty much the degree of suc 
cess possible in any given situation. 
If the physical plant is rearranged or 
remodeled to facilitate this operation, 
it will materially help. 


Interior Paint 

One of the horse-and-buggy attitudes 
on the part of some public housing 
managers, an attitude that never ceases 
to amaze me, is that management 
should dictate to tenants the color of 
paint to be applied to the interior of_a 
tenant’s home. On the one hand, we 
deplore the institutional nature of our 
projects, yet sometimes fight with 
every fibre of our being against a 
tenant’s expressing himself by select- 
ing the colors for his home—colors that 
he, and not the management, must live 
with. My experience on the “firing- 
line” on the project level has taught 
me that if you expect a tenant to paint 
his walls you must permit him to select 
ihe colors he will apply. Since choice 
ot color is an expression of the resi- 
deni’s ego, he is going to be much hap- 
pier living with colors he selected— 
and be much more inclined to apply 
the paint if it is in a color he has select- 
ed. I don’t know where the myth grew 
up that horrible results would stem 
from a tenant’s selection of his own 
colors. My experience has been that 
less than 1 per cent of the colors 
selected by a tenant are unacceptable 
to management or to a new tenant 
on turn-over. 

It Can Be Done 

Experience has taught me that we 
can have an expanded tenant main- 
tenance operation, successfully teach- 
ing the leaseholder to “help himself” 
and, at the same time, helping the tax- 
payer reduce his tax burden. Journac 
readers may know of many projects 
in the country, both low-income and 
war housing, where such operations 
are well established. There can be many 
more if we face the issue squarely and 
then do something about it! 
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Fuel Record Analysis— 


Shows mild weather fuel consumption higher than degree day requirement 





JOHN E. PHIFER 
Assistant to the Director, 
Operations Engineering Branch, 
Public Housing Administration 





Article approved for publication by NAHO’s Technical and Maintenance Section 


This article is based upon fuel con- 
sumption statistics for a typical low- 
rent housing project to which heat is 
supplied by a project operated central 
plant. The project is but one of 152 
such projects for which 11 years of 
fuel consumption data are presented in 
a publication titled Fuel Summary pre- 
pared by the operations engineering 
branch of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration. 

The quantity of fuel required to do 
an adequate heating job is customarily 
associated with outside temperature. 
While each of such weather factors as 
temperature, humidity, wind, amount 
and intensity of sunshine, rainfall, etc., 
influence fuel consumption to some 
degree, temperature is regarded as the 
dominant factor. 

Something New .. . 

One of several interesting observa- 
tions resulting from an analysis of the 
assembled data of the Fuel Summary 
is that the rate of fuel consumption 
was not as consistent with outside tem- 
perature (degree days) as has been 
believed. It was observed that the con- 
sumption rate per degree of tempera- 
ture drop was higher in mild than in 
cold climates. It was logical to suppose, 
therefore, that the rate of consump- 
tion might follow a similar pattern 
between mild and cold periods during 
a heating season in any one locality: 
that is, that consumption might be at 
a higher rate during a period of mild 
temperature. 

To test the theory, if a temperature 
(degree day) factor were to be used as 
a guide for determining fuel demand, 
it would be necessary to know what 
rate of consumption per degree day to 
expect each month. The problem then 
would be to determine whether or 
not the rate of fuel consumption was 
consistently proportional to the degree 
days during a heating season. 

A project in Minneapolis, a city that 
has a wide range of mean temperature 
between summer (82.8 F.) and winter 
(4.2 F.), was selected as presenting very 
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favorable conditions for the “test case,” 
since the operating staff there weighs 
and keeps an accurate record of all coal 
used, 

The Minneapolis heating season in- 
cludes the months of September 
through May. In our analysis, the fuel 
consumption during each month of the 
season was expressed as per cent of 


season total, as shown on the chart 
below. The monthly degree days were 
likewise expressed. Should the rate of 
fuel consumption be directly propor 
tional to the degree days, the per cent 
of total fuel consumed each month 
would be identical with the per cent of 
total degree days. 
(Continued column one, page 316) 





PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
OF TOTAL HEATING SEASON FUEL AND DEGREE DAYS 
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The upper half of the chart shows 
that during the three colder months, 
December, January, and February, the 
monthly degree days were a higher 
percentage of the total annual than 
monthly fuel consumption. On the 
other hand, during the milder months, 
October, November, March, and April, 
the reverse is true. 

This finding means that if fuel needs 
were estimated on a degree day basis 
and the same rate of fuel consumption 
per degree day were assumed, the esti 
mates would be too high for the cold 
months and too low for the mild 
months. 

The exceptions to this observation, 
as the chart shows, are the months of 
September and May. This situation 
exists in most projects where data are 
available to permit an analysis. This 
exception is explained by the fact that 
degree days are determined by using 
daily mean temperatures and the cool 
nights of these months tend to increase 
the number of degree days. The days 
are warm and heat is turned off, so 
that fuel consumption is low. 

The lower half of the chart dramati- 
cally illustrates the per cent of error 
that would have occurred had the antic- 
ipated consumption been assumed as 
directly proportional to the degree days. 
These errors range from 32 per cent 
under actual consumption for October 
to 40 per cent over for May. However, 
an estimate covering an entire heating 
season would not be greatly affected 
by these errors of underestimating and 
overestimating for short periods, as they 
about cancel each other. 

In conclusion, it would appear that 
if degree days are to be used as cri- 
teria for estimating fuel consumption 
throughout a heating season, the appli- 
cation of a correction factor to compen- 
sate for the different consumption rates 
is indicated. However, each project 
must establish for its own fuel rec- 
ords the variations to be expected. 








SINGLE FAMILY— 
(Continued from page 305) 


claims that on a truly comparable basis 
the factors of service and maintenance 
do not affect the monthly charges sub- 
stantially and that construction costs 
on walk-up apartments are no greater 
than those for single family houses. . . 
Public housing is fast approaching the 
time when costs of construction and 
service in multi-family structures will 
either cause its discontinuance or will 
force it into the area of self-help by 
occupants. In private housing, apart- 
ment buildings will return to the roles 
that they played before World War I— 
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DETROIT WRECKER CUTS DEMOLITION COSTS 








Detroit’s first redevelopment project area is now in the process of clearance and the 
job of knocking down the old structures is contracted out to wrecking companies, who 
bid on the various blocks of the area as families are moved and demolition is in order. 
The Cuyahoga Wrecking Company, whose operation is shown in the above picture, 
was low bidder for two blocks—$5400 for one block as against six other bids, high 
among which was $12,890. On a second block, Cuyahoga’s bid was $2500, with top 
among seven other bids being $8475. Cuyahoga does not salvage any material but 
does a fast dismantling job by the method shown—then burns the wreckage. The 
above building was wrecked in less than one afternoon—whereas the salvage method 


often goes on over a period of several days. 











BORING FROM WITHIN... 


Taken from records of a House committee on lobbying activities, 
the following letter from Herbert U. Nelson, executive vice-president 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, was read before a 
NAHO regional meeting in May by John G. Melville, director of the 
San Francisco field office of the Public Housing Administration. Mr. 
Melville cited it as an example oi the way opponents of public housing 
“plan to infiltrate into and control the local housing authorities in order 
to defeat public housing and expand their own interests.” Mr. Nelson’s 
letter went to the homebuilder David D. Bohannon in 1949 and read 
in part as follows: 

“We can, I believe, move in on the local housing authorities through 
out the Nation and to some extent make constructive use of them. 
Even some of the big leaders in Washington would welcome administra- 
tion of local housing authorities by realtors, strange as it may seem. 
The reason for this is that there are some 10,000,000 people who own 
and operate rental housing and who also are engaged in the creation 
and maintenance of new housing. This is a voting bloc that can beat 
anybody. 

“What I want to get from you, Dave, and from others, is a clear 
plan of what you would do if you personally had control of the public 
housing authority in San Francisco. How would you use it to clear 
slums and to provide better housing? 

“, . » We want to lay a foundation for beating the public housing 
bill next year by liquidating its effects progressively. This can be done 
if we are not afraid to try out drastic ideas which will benefit the com- 
munity but also benefit ourselves. Our greatest weakness so far is that 
our program has been too negative. 

“Let’s have a good pow-wow when I get out there to see what can 
be made of this situation. Maybe we could get a few other good 
people together. . .” 











that of providing for those in the higher 
income groups who can afford the joint 
luxuries of high level service and close- 
in living. They will also provide hous- 
ing for such of those megalopolitan 


the population. 


adults (the single, the childless mar- 
ried, the divorced, and the aged) who 
can afford high density occupancy of 
such buildings—a declining portion of 
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At 
the center of 


BUFFALO... 











that’s where NAHO members will be on 
October 14-17 
for 
NAHO’S 19th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Around the circle pictured above will center most of the activity 
for the NAHO conference. Headquarters hotel, the Statler, is the 
tall building in the left background and the tower building in the 
left foreground is the city hall, in which are located the offices 
of the local host to the conference: the Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority. A quick distance away from the circle is Buffalo's 
Lake Erie waterfront and the authority's new Dante Place water- 
front project, pictured in the August issue of the Journal, page 
277. Dante Place is to be dedicated on October 14, the first day 
of the conference, with all NAHO delegates invited to participate 
in the ceremonies. 
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THE NAHO 
PRESIDENT’S CORNER 








Ave et vale! 





I shall never forget my year as presi 
dent of the National Association of 
Housing Officials. When the passage of 
time reconciles me to a rocking chair 
estate and I blow the smoke from my 
pipe, I shall see much in its lazily cur- 
ling spirals. 

I shall see Mineral Wells, Texas, and 
the huge sombrero that made me look 
only slightly less dashing than John 
Wayne or Randolph Scott. I shall feel 
again the warmhearted, generous hos- 
pitality of Jimmie Richardson, Ed Hor- 
winski, Jess Swanson, and a host of 
others on the west coast. The gracious 
reception to two tired travelers (Mrs. 
Klein and me) at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Mills in Gadsden, Ala- 
bama. The cold clear wind and the deep 
snow in Providence, Rhode Island and 
the fine job Joe Lyons did in New Eng- 
land on the regional conference there. 
The clean bright town of Meridian, 
Mississippi, whose housing destinies are 
presided over by the benign Walker 
George. The always impeccably attired 
and smiling Paul Freedman. The effort 
to get out of Chicago in five feet of 
snow, with planes running as irregu- 
larly as the Toonerville Trolley. The 
sparkling water of the gulf beside 
Walter Henslee’s Galveston. The Gol- 
den Gate Bridge. Nashville, Tennes- 
see, where Gerald Gimre and | were 
unintentionally entertained by the dis 
tinguished concert pianist Guiomar 
Novaes. 

Seriously . . . 

And if I become a garrulous old 
man (the caustic comment, “were you 
ever anything else but garrulous,” may 
be dismissed as an unworthy aside 
from Ollie Winston), I shall probably 
relate to the youth of the community 
some more serious memories: the evi- 
dences of crisp competency in the fine 
operations of the authority in Memphis, 
Tennessee, presided over by Joe Fow- 
ler and Walter Simmons. The feeling 
of futility in attempting to discover 
why anyone would oppose the sites in 
Los Angeles, with their many “cracker 
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box” structures and flimsy dwellings. 
The tremendous membership and other 
organizational enthusiasm of the South- 
eastern Regional Council (God bless 
‘em). The fine and earnest professional 
devotion of Bette Jenkins in Detroit. 
The high sense of duty of our Board of 
Governors sitting upon many occasions 
for two whole days and debating with 
fine impersonality and laudable delib- 
eration the problems of NAHO. The 
indefatigable energy of my associate and 
dear friend, Al Tronzo, deputy admin- 
istrator of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Pittsburgh, “carrying on” 
valiantly during my absences. And the 
splendid central office staff of our or- 
ganization, with John Lange always 
balanced, calm, gentlemanly, and com- 
pletely devoted and effective in the dis- 
charge of the multiplicity of duties in- 
volved in the operations of the Asso- 
ciation. Dorothy Gazzolo, the posses- 
sor of a rare and intuitive journalistic 
perspective that makes the JourNAL 
one of our prize activities. Bill Slayton, 
alert, scholarly, and filled with a highly 
intelligent zest for redevelopment and 
its attendant problems. 
More Seriously . . . 

But if I find the time to reflect at 
length, some still more serious images 
will arise out of the kaleidoscopic surge 
of memories, reactions, and emotions 
from my presidential year. Let these 
three general statements be my presi- 
dential farewell to you, the officers and 
members of the National Association 
of Housing Officials. 

First 

First let me record my observation 
that the need for adequate housing in 
America is as desperate, as urgent, 
and as overwhelming as it ever was. Let 
others differentiate academically _ be- 
tween “need” and “demand”; I know 
only that which I saw. In the coal fields 
of West Virginia, as in other states, I 
saw the soot-blackened huts and hovels 
of those who work in the fuel and al- 
lied industries and I felt the need for 
the rural and small town program of 





the Housing Act of 1949. Let’s get it 
into full operation! And in San Fran- 
cisco, in New York, in New Orleans, 
in Chicago, in Atlanta, in Pittsburgh, 
I saw acre after acre of crazy, flimsy, 
ugly, depressing structures used for the 
habitation of human beings, structures 
that cried to high heaven for the healing 
hand of urban redevelopment and hous 
ing. Let private industry solve the 
problem of these areas if it can and 
will. As a believer in our traditional 
American economic order, I hope it will 
—but if it will not, public power and 
public machinery will heve to help do 
the job! 
Second 

Second, let me record the fact that 
certain elements of opposition to what 
our public agencies are doing in intelli- 
gently supplementing private enterprise 
are powerful, relentless, well financed, 
and aggressive. Again, I reiterate that 
the sites in Los Angeles were well 
selected—of a hilly and difficult topo- 
graphical nature that would defy any 
operation lacking the legal powers and 
financial sinews of a public authority. 
Yet the “Los Angeles story” has ended 
as at least a partial tragedy! I attended 
a splendid conference in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and talked with the then mayor 
of the city who was spending his last 
day in public office and who had 
been defeated for re-election, in part at 
least because of his courageous stand 
for public housing. I listened to Mec- 
Clinton Nunn and Dr. Pulley of To- 
ledo, Ohio—earnest, honest public 
housers—tell the disappointing story of 
another city council reversing its former 
affirmative position on the program. 
We believe in private industry and its 
privilege and responsibility to house 
the great majority of America’s fami- 
lies. But if they refuse to house those 
of low income, how can they logically 
attack us for functioning in an area 
that they have apparently abandoned? 
But they do—and they will—and the 
fact that we have a legislative mandate 
to do the job deters them not one whit! 


Third 

And, finally, | come to the Associa- 
tion itself. We have 2900 individual 
members! Out of the hundreds of au- 
thorities in the United States, out of 
the countless allied citizens groups, out 
of the millions of well intentioned be- 
lievers in human progress—we have 
2900 individual members! Does the 
dentist refuse to join the dental society, 
the doctor his appropriate medical asso- 
ciation, the teacher his nearest educa- 
tional group? Yet, we have 2900 mem- 
bers! Can you think of anything better 
designed to give housing and redevel- 
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RAY O. EDWARDS, 

former president of NAHO and secretary ot 
lhe Housing Authority of Jacksonville, Flo 
rida, was elected in May of this year as 
president general of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. Late this summer he traveled 
hrough the Rocky Mountaia and Pacific coast 





NAHO PRESIDENT— 
(Continued from page 318) 

opment professional status and dignity 
than a professional organization de- 
voted to the improvement of profes- 
sional operations and the elevation of 
professional standards! But we have 
2900 members! George Price of Nor- 
folk, chairman of our Membership 
Committee, and his associates have 
labored valiantly. We still have 2900 
members! What do all the laborers in 
our housing and redevelopment vine 





yards want: a chance on a Chrysler or 
a trip to Bermuda for each $10 mem- 
bership? I presume it is an evidence 
of one of the frailties of human nature 
that in every profession a few must al- 
ways bear the load and the responsi- 
bility for the many—so in housing. 

Are we a profession? Do we rate 
professional status? We offer you a 
chance to join a professional organ- 
ization devoted to the perfection of 
technical skills, management proce- 
dures, and administrative techniques in 
a highly dignified and socially usefully 
endeavor—the solution of our country’s 
grave problems of physical obsolescence 
and inadequate housing. Yet we have 
but 2900 individual members! For 
shame! Professional intérest, indeed! 
How long shall we have only 2900 
individual members? 

These comments have not been ut- 
tered in petulance or anger but out of 
a sincere concern over the problem of 
adequate support for a fine professional 
association devoted to the highest ethi- 
cal and operational standards in the 
field of public administration—the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials. 


And so... farewell! 


The old Roman salutation was “Ave 
et Vale” (Hail and Farewell). To all 
of you, for an opportunity to serve in 
a useful capacity, for your. friendship 
and courtesy and abundant affection: 
thanks and God bless you! To all of 
you, my friends and colleagues in the 
fields of community redevelopment and 
housing: “Ave et vale!” 

Clarence C. Klein, September 1952 
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states holding meetings of the state societies of 
the organization. 


ERNEST J. BOHN, 

another former NAHO president and director 
of the Cleveland Metroplitan Housing Au 
thority, was recently honored by the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of his city with 
its annual award for outstanding accomplish- 
ment in good government. 


DAVIS W. SNOW 
has resigned as director of the information 
branch of the Public Housing Administration. 
He plans to move to New York City and give 
full time to the playwriting career that he has 
been developing for the past several years. 
Joseph DiSippio is acting director of the 
branch, while simultaneously continuing in 
his post as director of administrative planning. 


JOHN P. RILEY, 

on leave of absence as director of development 
for the New York City Housing Authorit 

was honored by The American Institute of 
Architects this summer by election to hon 
orary membership. Such memberships are 
conferred upon persons who have rendered 
distinguished service to the architectural pro 
fession or the allied arts and sciences and are 
not eligible for corporate membership in The 
Institute. Mr. Riley is an engineer by profes 
sion and, hence, not eligible for corporate 
status. He was cited by A.I.A. for “his fear 
less and sound approach in engaging first 
class architects at commensurate fees,” with 
the result that the housing projects of the 
New York City Housing Authority have been 
raised “to world-wide esteem among archi 
tects and housing experts. He has combined 
an endless zeal for public service with intelli 
gence and a high sense of fair play in his 
dealings with the profession, and under his 
guidance the New York Housing Authority 
has established a pattern for professional rela 
tions widely acknowledged as a model for a 
public agency.” 


WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, 

one of NAHO’s early members and a member 
of its Board of Governors for the two years 
1937-39, was also the recipient of an A.1A. 
award this summer—the Edward C. Kemper 
Award, given annually for outstandng contri- 
butions to the architectural profession. Mr. 
Parker was cited for his longtime work on 
contract documents designed to afford equal 
protection to the owner, the architect, and the 
builder and adapted to cover the many sepa 
rate contracts under which a building opera 
tion may be conducted. 


REINHARD LESSER 
resigned this spring as chief of design for the 
Chicago Housing Authority to move to the 
west coast, where he planned to establish him 
self in the field of construction design. 

J. W. Hasskarl has been named acting chief. 
He has been with the authority since 1950, 
having formerly been with Skidmore, Owings 


and Merrill. 


MYRON F. LEWIS, 


formerly director of community planning with 
the Tennessee State Planning Commission and 
assistant regional housing economist in the 
Atlanta office of the wartime National Hous- 
ing Agency, has been appointed supervisory 
housing economist and chief of program an- 
alysis work in the Loan Guaranty Service, 


Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C 
Mr. Lewis is also lecturer in sociology and 
consultant to the bureau of social research 
American University, Washington 


CHARLES FARRIS 

has recently been named deputy director of 
the division of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment in the Office of the Administra 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
He was formerly assistant director 


SAUL G. HARRIS 
on August | joined the accounting firm ot 
Sullivan and Schwartz of Boston. Mr. Harris 
had formerly been associated with the Public 
Housing Administration and the Massachusetts 
State Housing Board. 


OGDEN C. WILKERSON 

was this spring named director for the Puerto 
Rico office of the Federal Housing Adminis 
tration, succeeding C. Scott Noble, who re 
turned to his previous position as assistant 
director in the Greensboro, North Carolina, 
FHA office. Mr. Wilkerson was formerly in 
charge of project planning for the Publix 
Housing Administration in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW 

was another recruit to Puerto Rico this year 
He left the San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency to act as a consultant to the Puerto 
Rico Planning Board, to work on plans for 
urban redevelopment projects for Puerto Rican 
cities 


A. C. KAYANAN 

is still another Puerto Rican agency appointee 
He has been named planner and director of the 
redevelopment division of the San Juan Hous 
ing Authority and will also act as a consult 
ant to the Puerto Rico Planning Board 


MARGARET O'CONNOR VAN 
VALKENBURG 

is resigning from the staff of the Seattle 
Housing Authority as of September 30 in an- 
ticipation of the arrival of the first Van Valk- 
enburg child about January 1. Mrs. Van 
Valkenburg has been an active NAHO leader 
in the Pacific northwest since she first entered 
the public housing field with the Butte, Mon 
tana, authority in 1941. She is a past president 
of the Puget Sound Chapter and a former 
member of the board of the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Council. She has been with the 
Seattle authority since February 1944 and for 
the past six years has been manager of. its 
Holly Park project. 


ELLERY FOSTER, 

international housing adviser on the interna 
tional housing activities staff of the Office of 
the Administrator of HHFA, has been ap 
pointed as community development expert to 
counsel with the government of India and to 
assist the United States Technical Cooperation 
Adminstration’s deputy country director for 
community development in the administration 
f a Point IV program for India. 


HAROLD HAY, 

also of the HHFA international housing ac- 
tivities staff, has also been appointed an ad- 
viser to the government of India. He will act 
as building materials adviser in the use of 
indigenous materials for low-cost housing and 
community building. 
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COMPLIMENTS AND “BRICK-BATS” HIT THE JOURNAL 
May I compliment you on the continued high standard of 
excellence of the Journat. At least, to me, as one not cen- 
trally involved in housing action, it is the perfect reporter and 
analyst of trends and developments. 
Charles S. Ascher, New York City 


Please accept my congratulations for the excellent job that 
you are doing on the Journat or Hovusine, as | have yet to 
find a publication to compare in the field of housing. Keep 
up the good work. 

Frank Wenrich, Spring Lake, New Jersey 


Please send me, if you can, as many as ten copies of the 
June Journac. I want to put them to work here in San Diego. 
The stuff on the aging is excellent. 

But what about public housing and its social purpose? Why 
does the JourNAL not carry a running story of what housing is 
accomplishing? Why always so much attention to the battle? 

B. M. Pettit, San Diego, California 


Congratulations on the July issue with the stimulating dis- 
cussion on high rise vs. low rise housing. It is certainly the 
best thing on the question to date. 

Henry D. Whitney, Washington, D. C. 


I was sorry to see the JourNnat’s usual high standards take a 
holiday in the form of such a “lousy” report on the NHC 
conference, which appeared on page 196 of the June issue. 

In the first place, the most inspiring message delivered at 
the conference was from Senator Humphrey, which was given 
only passing notice in your report. Secondly, the article states 
erroneously that preceding the President on the banquet pro- 
gram were Senator Humphrey and Albert Rains. Neither of 
these gentlemen were on the banquet program but rather 
the President was preceded by a message from Senator Tobey 
and Senator Douglas. Senator Tobey’s presence was com- 
pletely ignored in your report. 

As a third criticism, I think it was the short side of wisdom 
to have given over half of the article to Mr. Abrams’ criticisms 
of FHA. There are, no doubt, many improvements that 
could be made in the FHA procedure and certainly those of 
us at the local level are quite aware of the legal loopholes 
that have been taken advantage of by the private boys. Never- 
theless, to openly attack the FHA program on a basis that 
cannot be entirely substantiated and through the vehicle of 
NHC, does not, in my mind, gain any stature for the pro- 
ponents of public housing. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the NHC meeting this year and found 
that it gave me a very real lift in morale after many months 
of grinding local problems, which tend at times to limit one’s 
perspective. I cannot recognize the source of my own enjoy- 
ment in the meeting in the report in the JourNAL. 

Don’t take this criticism too seriously but I thought I had 
to pass it on. 


Robert D. Sipprell, Buffalo, New York 


We think you have a good idea in establishing the “Com- 
missioner’s Page” in the JournaL or Hovsinc. It can do 
much toward supplying information to commissioners .. . 
It seems to me that the entire content of the JourNAL is con- 
stantly improving and you are to be congratulated on your 
efforts and the results obtained. 

Elmer Jolly, Peoria, Illinois 
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NEWS FROM ISRAEL—AND AN OFFER OF MORE TO COME 

The April issue of the Journat has recently reached me. It 
was beautifully laid out and was most interesting in content 
and choice of countries covered and I was very pleased to 
have been on time with my contribution and could thus 
see Israel represented among the countries. 

Our Technion in Haifa, the highest technical institute of 
the country, and co-workers at the Haifa master planning 
office, became eagerly interested in your JourNAL as a result 
of the April issue and also the May issue, which made its 
rounds among them. Mrs. Zerkovitz, the librarian of the 
town planning department of the Technion intended to 
write you in connection with a subscription. . . 

Now there is an experiment going on in our country that 
may interest you. To ease our immigrants’ housing plight, 
the first “adobe” (rammed earth) project is to be erected. 
Two United States experts are expected in the country to aid 
in the research and planning of the experiment and the UN 
has granted an allocation. In case you are keen on having an 
article on this subject, I shall be glad to write one for your 
JOURNAL, 


Dr. Nadia Stein, Haifa, Israel 


NEWS FROM GREECE—AND AN OFFER OF MORE TO COME 

I thought the April issue was fine. The 20 copies were re 
ceived and are being put to use. Trouble over here is that 
people’s salaries are so low by United States standards they 
just can’t find the dollars to pay for memberships. Have you 
ever thought of a reduced rate that would be just for JourNnat 
subscriptions. 

The Greek housing picture is “terrific’—to me, at least. 
The story of a small group of housers in the planning and 
reconstruction ministries managing, in spite of difficulties 
that in comparison to ours are virtually insuperable, to get a 
program under way is inspiring and well worth telling. The 
fact that the houses are—to U.S. eyes—small and rather 
primitive is unimportant. Greece is a poor’country and more 
illustrative of Point 4 than MSA. The new housing law that 
has recently been passed by the Parliament and Vavarassos’ 
report on Greece’s economic problems—particularly the place 
he gives to housing—are heartening symbols of the courageous 
attack this small and impoverished land is making on the 
problem. I have in mind writing the story from the point of 
view of the way in which, even during the war, the problem 
was analyzed, a plan was made, and step by step is being 
carried through. The Journat may not be interested in more 
on Greece right now but I'll write it up anyway because | 
think there’s a story to be told. . . 

Astrid Monson, Paris, France 


RE-EXAMINATION OF HOUSING JOB IS IN ORDER 

I see that the theme of this year’s NAHO conference is to 
be a “new look” at housing. Well, it is about time. The 
trouble with the housers has been that there have been no 
“young turks,” as there were among the planners after the 
war. With few exceptions, housers have been happy to build 
and manage public housing units without a periodic examina- 
tion of our goals, where we are going, what the job is that 
ought to be done, or where our unmet needs are. 

It is about time that we re-examine America’s concept of 
the free-standing house, the construction of which has been 
fostered by United States policy and which fits the needs of 
only a certain percentage of the population. We should ex- 
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amine the recent census data in the light of the age, composi- 
tion, and social mobility of our people. We should perhaps 
turn back to some of the earlier writing of such eminent lead- 
ers in the field of housing as Coleman Woodbury, Catherine 
Bauer Wurster, and Edith Elmer Wood, to see what fields of 
housing we have left untouched. NAHO might well have 
devoted some of its attention in recent years toward either 
encouraging or undertaking research into these unmet needs 
of housing. 

We have far to go to provide housing for all segments of 
our population. Our national and local legislation is woefully 
lacking. Some of our philanthropic projects of the past have 
only started to point the way that the public must take. 

Only in the past year has attention been turned in the 
JouRNAL toward consideration for one of our most blaring 
needs . . . housing for the aged. For the most part, housers 
still think that this is a matter for exploratory study. There 
has been some discussion at conferences sponsored by univer- 
sities and a few authorities have started earmarking a few 
units for old age couples. No attempt has been made to 
change the legal interpretation of the family as far as public 
housing is concerned. A single aged person is not eligible for 
such housing. If the spouse dies while the couple is living in 
a development, the other must marry or be evicted from the 
house. Whether this is desirable or not is not debated. 

We have made an attempt to construct some farm housing 
for agricultural workers—but again this has been on a family 
basis. In this part of the country at least, some migratory 
workers leave their families behind them and migrate to 
those areas where they may find work at different times of the 
year. These men are forced to live in shacks and flophouses 
because there is no standard housing available to them. The 
city of Sacramento in its initial redevelopment project will 
have to displace a large segment of its migrant and day labor 
population and there is no place for them to go. We do not 
have the instruments for financing a new type of housing, 
the dormitory for single persons. The closest thing that we do 
have is the college housing program for students. 

We must examine the entire problem of single person hous 
ing, the economics, and the desirability of the rooming house 
and its effect on the surrounding environment. Single person 
families, in the white collar category, for example, are now 
forced into the rooming house whether they like it or not. 
Perhaps in this instance, the Air Force is providing us with a 
clue, by their construction of barracks for enlisted men in 
which a room houses two men and a group of rooms makes 
use of common bathroom facilities. 

We have not examined our census material for a clue as to 
income and other family composition problems in relation to 
housing. In many cities, severe income restrictions have made 
it necessary for local housing authorities to take in broken 
families for a large part of their occupants. Broken families 
living in an environment that nurtures broken families have 
no chance to observe a better way of social conduct. 

Residency requirements of many cities will not permit local 
authorities to make available housing to immigrants from 
other parts of the country or from such places as Mexico and 
Puerto Rico. These people come here because they are needed 
in the labor pool and yet they are forced to live in the slums. 
These families, who come here for a better way of life, are 
sought by industry—but shunned by the community. 

It was the early work of welfare workers that led to acti- 
vation of the housing program. In the July issue of the 
Journat housers were calling for closer cooperation with wel- 
fare agencies. Yet, it is a fact that housing managers do not 
like to take problem families into their projects because they 
may make maintenance more difficult. They maintain that wel- 
fare workers like to solve all their cases by dumping them 
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into public housing units. What has happened to the early 
programs of local authorities under which welfare workers 
and home economists were employed for the purpose of im- 
proving and teaching housekeeping methods to problem 
families? 

I am only touching on a few areas that need closer ex 
amination, study, and action. If NAHO is giving housing a 
new look, it should encourage new ideas in other areas and 
not only in building techniques. If NAHO is going to give 
awards of merit, it should not only give them to operators of 
housing projects but to those who have come forward with 
new ideas and to those who have courageously undertaken a 
new activity. NAHO should set up some study and action 
committees to undertake research and, where necessary, to 
propose new legislation to answer some of the unmet needs of 
housing. 


Minnie S. Ruth, Oakland, California 


WHO OWNS PUBLIC HOUSING ON BOND MATURITY? 
Many times we hear discussions on who will own public 
housing projects once bonds are matured—the city? the 
housing authority? or where does title rest? One of our state 
legislators wanted to go into the matter thoroughly and asked 
for an opinion of the PHA general counsel on the matter. 
The PHA response is attached and, since the answer on this 
question seems so hazy in so many minds, I thought you 
might like to run Mr. Amis’ letter in the JourNat. 
Mrs. Marie McGuire, San Antonio, Texas 


Reply to above question by 
Marshall W. Amis, 
General Counsel, Public Housing Administration 


Your housing authority is a public body corporate, created 
by the provisions of the Texas housing authorities law (sec- 
tion 4), and having powers and duties derived from the pro- 
visions of that law (see, for example, sections 8, 9, 10, and 12). 
Its power to take and hold title to housing project property 
and to manage and operate housing projects is likewise con 
ferred by the housing authorities law (sections 8(b), 8(d), 9, 
and 12) and there is nothing in that law that authorizes or 
provides for a transfer of title to the city upon retirement of 
the bonds. Accordingly, upon retirement of the bonds, the 
housing authority would continue to hold title to the housing 
projects and operate and manage them in accordance with 
and for the purposes of that law. 

Your letter indicates that Mr. Bell feels it would be desir- 
able for the projects to belong to the city when the debt is 
retired. In this connection, you may wish to call his attention 
to certain facts concerning the housing authority and its 
relationship to the city. The housing authority is a state 
governmental agency that holds title to the housing projects 
only for the public purpose of providing low-rent housing on a 
nonprofit basis (section 9). At the same time, as you have indi- 
cated, the housing authority is very closely related to the city. 
Thus, its original authorization to transact business and to 
exercise its powers was obtained by a resolution of the govern- 
ing body of the city (housing authorities law, section 4); it 
performs its functions to meet low-rent housing needs of the 
city (section 4); as indicated by the Texas housing cooperation 
law, continued cooperation by the city in many vital respects is 
essential to the performance of its functions, such cooperation 
being implemented by an agreement between the city and the 
housing authority under which the housing authority makes 
payments in lieu of taxes to the city and the city renders the 
various essential municipal services; and the members of the 
housing authority are appointed, and are subject to removal 
for cause, by the mayor of the city (sections 4 and 7). It may, 
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therefore, be said that, under the framework of the state 
legislation, the housing authority is a governmental body that 
is designed and intended to function in close cooperation with 
the governing body of the city in accomplishing the purposes 
of the state legislation. These circumstances may be brought 
to Mr. Bell’s attention so that he may determine whether, in 
the light of them, any useful additional purpose would be 
served by having title to the projects transferred to the city 
upon retirement of the bonds. If he still feels that state legis- 
lation to accomplish such a result is desirable, we shall be 
pleased to advise you as to the proper wording of such an 
amendment. 

It may be that Mr. Bell was really more concerned about 
the possibility of federal ownership of the property after the 
bonds are sold. You can, of course, assure him that the 
property definitely remains in local ownership with no federal 
strings attached after the bonds are paid. 


MUST IT BE “EITHER-OR’’ ON HIGH- AND LOW-RISE? 

The discussion of high vs. low is still an amiable one but 
it is developing overtones that there are those who wish 
to write some rules. The rule book is already out-sized and 
I hope we don’t have to freeze another area of design. 

Is it really a case of either-or? I prefer coexistence. The 
quality of environment is not susceptible to exact specifica- 
tions regarding height, length, or shape. Design must be 
allowed to develop freely. 

Most damaging to the cause of elevator buildings has been 
the rubber stamping of uninspired designs. It is one thing 
to repeat units but quite another, buildings. In the larger 
developments, identical buildings unmixed with other build- 
ing types make for an unrealistic growth, a picture of ad- 
ministrative expediency. These institutional setups are what 
bring down the community wrath, which is directed at their 
most obvious feature, their height. They deserve criticism 
for many other and better reasons. 

There is much that is wrong with current row house design; 
better houses were done 100 years ago. 

Compromise is not to average off the heights; it is to mix 
types. London’s Pimlico, Chicago’s Prairie Courts, and Scandi- 
navian and Italian examples show us the quality and social 
realism of this course. 

It takes more thought to do a mixed type project—but 
creative design cannot be achieved while stinting on archi- 
tectural and administrative budgets, pretending to mass pro- 
duction advantages that simply do not exist. This is a cal- 
loused and irreverent approach to the creation of environ- 
ment. Some architects wield a rubber stamp—supplied, often, 
by the housing authority or PHA. Most architects, if called 
in during the formative stages of project development and 
given the facts in full confidence, would have much to con- 
tribute to the establishment of the new community. This is 
their talent and their training. 

My hope is that the high-low discussion will point up the 
advantages and lead to refinements to make both kinds of 
housing more desirable—and promote their use in the proper 
proportions, to make our planned communities more dynamic 
and more acceptable. 

Harry Weese, Chicago 


ARE THERE COMPARABLE COSTS ON HIGH- AND LOW-RISE? 
Is there anyone who could follow up the July high-rise, 

low-rise material with some bona fide comparative cost an- 

alysis? Construction and operating costs of course. . . 

Low building in outlying areas where light construction is 
permitted is certainly much cheaper than equivalent space in 
a high apartment. But apparently the construction cost of 
typical minimum standard apartment, flat, and row house 
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units in central areas tends to be so close that special local 
conditions favor one or the other. However, a high-rise project 
that includes the features likely to offset some of its disad- 
vantages—such as sizable balconies, decks, and extra com- 
munity space—will be considerably more expensive. The dif- 
ference will be enough as a rule to preclude these amenities 
in a program as heavily subsidized and highly controversial 
as public housing. . . 

Moreover, maintenance and operating costs are inevitably 
much higher for multi-family buildings, particularly if the 
kind of collective services are provided that are necessary for 
family living in apartments. 

Catherine Bauer, Berkeley, California. 


COMMENTS ON A COLLEGE CURRICULUM FOR HOUSING 

(Editor's note: the following excerpts come from a letter 
received in the NAHO offices following distribution of an 
outline of the 1952 annual conference program in July. One 
of the subjects proposed for a session at the conference as 
covered in the announcement was “making housing a ‘pro 
fession’ by developing a college curriculum in the field.” The 
following comments touch on that proposal.) 

1—I have the impression that “housing” is too outspokenly 
identified with “public housing.” 

2—Also, I have the impression that, as expressed in the 
letters in the word “NAHO,” the word “official” dominates 
the prefix “housing.” 

3—Having no prejudice against officials or public housing, 
the point is that you cannot limit your discussions and inter 
ests to managerial, economic, technical, and similar problems 
and at the same time consider freezing those areas into a 
“professional” curriculum under the rather all-embracing 
name of “housing.” 

4—There are great dangers involved in separating housing 
from planning and design. College curricula are already dis 
jointed beyond comprehension of subject matter. As we can 
see from specialized city planning curricula, any divorce from 
creative design will diminish the prospects of leading our 
cities away from what they are. 

5—I am in favor of broader education for housing and 
planning officials. What we need is greater ability to make 
the seemingly very difficult step from analysis to synthesis. 
We have been completely lost in the second dimension (sta- 
tistics, traffic engineering, law, area problems in site and 
floor planning, administration, etc.), while there is not enough 
understanding of third and fourth dimensional (space-time) 
relationships. 

6—These problems, in turn, have to do with the govern- 
ing and much neglected problem of housing and planning 
for whom, with what objectives, and which way? These 
questions mean that we need to investigate into the most 
urgent question of physical design as a major factor in human 
ecology. There is no doubt that public and private housing 
have made great strides in getting things done. But there is 
also no doubt that we continue, with frightening speed, to 
build up a barbarian environment that will determine the 
fate of generations to come. The achievements of adding floor 
area with modern conveniences, of constructing highways 
and shopping centers are not enough to hold back oncoming 
disaster. 

7—I have taught planning and housing long enough to 
know that a “professional” curriculum would only help the 
process by piling another degree on top of all the others, 
creating narrow specialists who will have in hand the danger- 
ous weapon of academic privilege. What we need is educa- 
tion and creativeness. 


Heinrich H. Waechter, Al.A., Eugene, Oregon 
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URBAN SOCIOLOGY AND THE EMERG- 
ING ATOMIC MEGALOPOLIS, by Jesse 
Walter Dees, Jr. 1950. Two volumes, 540 pp. 
$4 per volume. Ann Arbor Publications, 711 
North University Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 
Worth-while reading in the field of urban- 
ism. Perhaps a more suitable title might have 
been: Sociology for Planners; Planning for 
Sociologists. The book is a Gimbel’s basement 
of interesting articles. A profusion of illustra- 
tions trussed up in informal format and an 
outsize make it more attractive, less text-like. 

It must be pointed out that this work is a 
“symptom” as well as a valuable collocation. 
Thus what the book represents must rank 
with what it presents. The title is the sign- 
post: a fusion of the social with the physical 
aspects of urbanism. 

Through this book, the author intends to 
enlarge the perspective of urban anthropology. 
He. therefore, invites contributions from ex- 
perts in housing, planning, traffic, and _per- 
tinent fields. The contents range from the 
“Scope of, Urbanism” and “Principles of 
Urban Geography” to “Regional Development 
and Public Housing.” “Theories of Urban 
Ecology” unfold along with “Social Planning 
and Political Corruption.” The compilation 
falls into a logical pattern: urban organization 
(nature, functions, social structure of cities) 
followed by urban disorganization (vulner- 
ability of city life), in turn followed by urban 
reorganization (social and physical replan- 
ning). 

Basic materials for students are presented in 
related ways. It is this synthesis that is part 
ot a recent trend attempting to integrate plan- 
ning with social technique and object—that 
is, using social research methods toward build- 
ing for people. It is the slow moving and 
promising evolution toward a recognition that 
Warner and Wirth are as worthy teachers as 
the PHA manual; that the studies of Dollard 
and the Lynds may be validly placed alongside 
the ASPO Newsletter. 

To the knowing, excerpts about express- 
ways, parking, and slum clearance will hardly 
be sophisticated enough to be of value. How- 
ever, this same group may be confronted with 
Yankee City for the first time. They may be- 
come conversant with what the trained soci- 
ologist has to contribute, for this is a dynamic 
casebook of the “city social.” Nobody intends 
that the AIP Journal be suddenly forsaken 
for the Journal of Sociology! Yet we need to 
recognize that approaches to urban problems 
are varied. 

Some unusual and fresh evaluations are 
particularly noticeable, such as those sections 
dealing with the housing problems of unat- 
tached persons, the intense problems found in 
the urban-rural fringe (“institutional desert’’), 
and world-wide urban population trends. The 
secion dealing with urban typology is ex- 
tremely well done. Although many of us are 
aware of the disorganization within slums, it 
is revealing to find also the great organization 
often present. Despite our acquaintance with 
high densities and dilapidation in these areas, 
it is important to realize the relation of blight 
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to poverty, gangs, family disorganization, street 
corner society, and commercial recreation. 

Lively, well chosen reprints from recent 
editorials, magazine and journal articles, and 
agency reports dot the pages. When, at times, 
copy from promotion agencies is used, the 
results are rather strange. Thus, Pasadena is 
stamped “the best by far of all American 
cities’ and Los Angeles is branded with the 
Hollywoodish “heaven on earth”! 

One might concur with the author's scathing 
sally against state legislatures that have gen 
erally failed to recognize the growth and 
expanded needs of cities. He inaugurates the 
attack with the idea that cities produce the 
money that states spend -and one recalls that 
the National Resources Committee made sub- 
stantially equivalent statements in its analysis 
of the chronic state of municipal finance. The 
effects of suburbanitis, the rising ratio of tax 
exempt property, ballooning costs, widening 
services, and constitutional debt limitations are 
keeping cities in economic nooses. Certain 
paths of escape reminiscent of Bryce’s classic 
some 60 years ago are inferred. The acute and 
ancient problem of local cash registers demands 
profound study beyond glib solutions, such as 
returning to the “rule of the city-state.” 
Without suitable resolution to this problem, 
city planning and urban redevelopment must 
result in fragmentary design. 

It seems stretching the usefulness of the 
American Public Health Association's appraisal 
methods to state that they are “the scientific 
basis for slum clearance.” In fact, the ap- 
proaches are detailed and time consuming. It 
is conceivable that three or four key factors 
may be as valid as 30 or 40 “penalty point” 
criteria. There may be a danger in being 
“blanketed with surveys.”” What we want ts 
less talk, less delay, less survey, and more 
action. 

When Professer Dees documents “deadly” 
cities with references to death rates, mental 
illnesses, and the suppression of minorities, 
one must fall into conjectures about the future 
of cities. In our replanning, will we merely 
patch the past? Are we seeking spot land 
reuse, unimaginative plans that spring from 
a lifeless manual, and swathes of superhigh- 
ways a la Haussmann? The chapter on urban 
projections is sketchy. It is odd, for a sociolo 
gist particularly, that evidence concerning 
planned communities is completely neglected. 

“Megalopolis” is not as well defined as 
might be expected. It is especially noted that 
Geddes, who probably coined the word, and 
Mumford, who modified and developed the 
concept couched in a frame of reference, are 
not even mentioned. Megalopolis is that period 
in a city’s history when mere quantity is taken 
for quality and total crumbling begins. It is 
not a physical manifestation alone. 

A few petty annoyances ought to be men 
tioned. Mr. Dees discusses “cultural islands” 
(selective though unplanned social groupings 
in specific areas) but neglects the more sig- 
nicant practice of enforced segregation. Ironic- 
ally for a sociologist, the safety factor in 
atomic warfare becomes the “prime necessity 
for urban decentralization,” with other obvious 





benefits of planned decentralization not 
broached. There are occasional lapses of sci 
enufic method, with misconceptions creeping 
in. Excursions into unsubstantiated general 
izations seem off direction. Some superb plates 
are marred by over-reduction. There is litt 
attempt to develop “atomic” in connection 
with megalopolis. In evaluating ecological 
theories, he fails to relate the influence of 
government in urban development. 

In a way these criticisms are not on firm 
ground. Should the king-sized edition have 
been longer? It could not have been more 
compressed, despite knowledge that books 
are published that encompass the “History 
of the World in 75 Pages.” 

The synthesis of physical planning and 
social science is vital. Planning and building, 
presumably for people, involve a sensitivity 
and sympathy beyond percentages and aver 
ages. In the lingo of the sister discipline, there 
seems to be a “cultural lag,” as snarled as the 
central business district at peak hours. This 
literary foray into socio-physical planning pre 
“symbiosis,” in this case, 
a living together of social thinkers and physical 
planners based on common aims. 

Seymour Stillman, 
Fresh Meadows, New York 
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URBAN MORTGAGE LENDING BY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, by R. J. Saulnier. 
1950. 192 pp., tables, charts. $2.50. 


THE IMPACT OF GOVERNMENT ON 
REAL ESTATE FINANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Miles L. Colean. 1950. 171 pp. 
$2.50. 


URBAN REAL ESTATE MARKETS: CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS AND FINANCING, by Ernest 
M. Fisher. 1951. 208 pp., tables, charts. $3. 


All above volumes available from National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, New York. 


These three monographs are portions of a 
project sponsored by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., aimed at developing 
an organized body of knowledge about the 
mortgage lending field. The paucity of scien- 
tific analysis in the field of real estate econom 
ics is scandalous and these three products of 
the bureau's efforts are most welcome. Their 
orientation to mortgage financing should be 
no handicap to a broad readership in the 
housing field, since the volume and character 
of our housing production is so closely con- 
trolled by the sources and methods of financ 
ing. 

Saulnier’s volume will have the least appeal 
to JourNAL readers. It is an intensive analysis 
of the mortgage lending policies of the life 
insurance companies, traditionally regarded as 
the most important capital pool for mortgage 
money. 

Urban Real Estate Markets is unfortunately 
likely to have a wide readership. It nobl; 
attempts the difficult task of describing real 
estate market dynamics, the symptoms and 
causes of buyers’ markets and sellers’ markets. 
The monograph has an orderly outline but is 
handled ineffectively, and appears to have 
been written for the theoretical economist, 
rather than the broad audience which could 
profit from a competent book on this subject. 

For most readers, Colean’s monograph will 
be the most valuable of this trio. It combines 
a history of land policy in the United States, 
a description of the development of credit 
practices and instruments, and an outline of 
government control mechanisms in the real 
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estate credit field, along with some _philo- 
sophizing about the place of mortgage credit 
in the nation’s economy. In brief and readable 
form, it summarizes the changing attitudes of 
a democratic nation towards the concepts of 
public interest included in taxation, credit re- 
strictions, and other methods of controlling 
real estate finance. 


John M. Ducey, Washington, D. C. 


HISTORY AND POLICIES OF THE HOME 
OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION, by C. 
Lowell Harriss. 1952. 204 pp. $3. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 

The author, associate professor of economics 
at Columbia University, tells the story of 
HOLC in another of the series reviewed in 
part by John Ducey (see above). Through 
an analysis of the corporation's records, Mr. 
Harriss builds up his account of the origin, 
development, and liquidation of the agency 
that undertook a broad salvage operation in 
home financing during the depression and 
liquidated itself as the economy recovered. 
The background of HOLC legislation, its 
policies and operating procedures, and_ its 
lending activities are dealt with. Supple- 
mentary tables give figures on HOLC loans, 
properties, rentals, bond issues, etc. 


COMMERCIAL BANK ACTIVITIES IN UR- 
BAN MORTGAGE FINANCING, by Carl F. 
Behrens. 1952. $2.50. 131 pp. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, New York 

This work, by a long-time member of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, de- 
scribes the legal basis and scope of commer- 
cial bank mortgage lending, loan character- 
istics, and bank experience with such lend 
ing—covering acquisition and servicing costs, 
foreclosure and loss experience, and yields. 
R. J. Saulnier, in an introduction, presents a 
broad picture of commercial bank real estate 
financing and compares bank and life in 
surance company experience on real estate 
loans. (This book is another of the series re- 
viewed above.) Three appendices give sup- 
plementary tables on the methods used in 
gathering the information on which the book 
is based, on mortgage loan experience, and 
on a mortgage loan survey of commercial 
banks. 


VALUES IN TRANSITION AREAS: SOME 
NEW CONCEPTS, by Belden Morgan. Re- 
printed from The Review of the Society of 
Residential Appraisers, March 1952. 7 pp., 
plano. 10 cents. Society of Residential Ap- 
praisers, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 

The author, an independent appraiser and 
formerly deputy chief appraiser of FHA’s Los 
Angeles office, analyzes the “impact of Negro 
population movements on property values” in 
the light of current economic and social facts. 
He finds that “right now a change is taking 
place in appraisal thought”—a change from 
“the viewpoint of 20 years ago when it was 
commonly believed by nearly all that the 
presence of Negroes or other minorities in a 
neighborhood was a serious value-destroying 
influence.” The nature of the change, Mr. 
Morgan finds, is in the direction of recogni- 
tion that the “marketability” forces exerted 
in the area of minority group housing are 
precisely those on which appraisals are made 
for housing for any population group—that 
race and color are not automatic depressants 
of value by any means. “Marketability,” Mr. 
Morgan says, “means the ability of a property 
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to be sold and resold again and again. It 
means a property possessing the characteristics 
to attract many purchasers to it. Appraisers 
don’t care what the race, creed, or color of 
those purchasers might be, just so there are 
enough of them with the ability to pay to 
create a really strong and sustaining demand.” 


HOUSING IN THE TROPICS, Housing and 
Town and Country Planning Bulletin 6. Hous- 
ing and Town and Country Planning Section 
of the United Nations Department of Social 
Affairs. 1952. 148 pp., illus. $1.50. UN docu- 
ment ST /SOA/SER.C ‘6. International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

This bulletin contains ten articles on such 
subjects as “design and construction in the 
tropics,” and “case studies in aided self-help,” 
covering the tropical zone from Mexico to 
Kashmir through studies of housing and re- 
lated subjects. Extensive reading lists (books 
and periodicals) on subjects related to tropical 
housing are included. 


HOUSING RESEARCH, Division of Housing 
Research, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Spring 1952 issue of quarterly maga- 
zine. 69 pp., illus. 30 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Six articles—on housing conversions, trailer 
coaches, building regulations, small homes lay- 
out, national plumbing code, and roofs de 
signed to take snow loads—make up this 
third issue of a quarterly HHFA publication 
devoted to latest research aimed at lowering 
costs and raising quality in housing. 


HOUSING AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE, by 
Anthony F. C. Wallace. 1952. 119 pp., plano. 
$2. The Philadelphia Housing Authority, 15th 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 2, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Intended primarily as an aid to The Phila 
delphia Housing Authority in settling the 
high-rise, low-rise controversy (see July 
JourNaAL, page 228 for another statement by 
Dr. Wallace), this monograph explores the 
aims of public housing, makes a statement 
of what the author believes good and bad 
housing management consist of, analyzes the 
predominant social structure of housing proj- 
ects, and gives an interesting rendering of the 
social climate in two low-rental housing proj- 
ects—all from the sociologist’s viewpoint. 
After the author has decided that low-rise 
buildings have the better part of the argument, 
from the human standpoint at least, he offers 
some suggestions for research in human re- 
lations in housing. To be reviewed. 


BIBLIOGRAFIA PREUIMINAR — VIVIENDA 
Y PANEAMIENTO EN AMERICA LATINA. 
1952. 112 pp. 50 cents. Division of Publica- 
tions and Distribution, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

An annotated bibliography of Latin Amer- 
ican publications on housing and urban plan- 
ning divided into three parts: bibliography 
by countries, general bibliography, and maga- 
zines. Limited to those items received by the 
union and in its files. In Spanish. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON REHABILITA- 
TION, by the Committee on Rehabilitation, 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
1952. Free. 9 pp., mimeo. Harold S. Good- 
rich, chairman of Committee on Rehabilitation, 
NAREB, 1737 K Street N.W., Washingotn, 
D. C. 

Conclusions of an NAREB study of the 
slum problem, urging that local real estate 





boards foster or aid redevelopment through 
“conservation” programs, not as a substitute 
for urban redevelopment—which NAREB also 
favors—but as a means of preventing slums 
before redevelopment becomes necessary. Out 
lines what a conservation program is and hx 
to develop one. 


BUSINESS ACTION FOR BETTER CITIES, 
A Complete Report on the Businessmen’s 
Conference on Urban Problems. 1952. 185 pp. 
$1. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. 

One section of this book contains a reprint 
ot papers presented at the session on urban rx 
development, during which a series of local 
redevelopment and_ rehabilitation programs 
were described and the relationship of cit 
planning to redevelopment and to the over-al 
national redevelopment program were d 
cussed. The panel members answered question 
from the audience, a transcript of which is 
included. 


BUILDING RESEARCH IN CANADA. 1951. 
64 pp., illus. Subscription $1 a year, payable 
to Receiver General of Canada, credit Pub- 
lications Section, Division of Building Re- 
search, National Research Council, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Second issue of a periodical (the first issue 
is available free at the address above) on 
building research, published by the Canadian 
government. Articles on research facilities at 
a Saskatoon research station, on Canadian 
forest products research, on a British research 
station, and on details of other projects ac 
company technical book reviews, reading lists 
and other features. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CHARAC 
TERISTICS OF NEW HOUSES, by Henry 
T. Malcheski. Reprinted from February 1952 
Monthly Labor Review. Free. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington 
a, Db Cc 

An analysis of differences in building d« 
sign and costs as influenced by climatic con 
ditions and by variations of building material 
costs and availability in different regions of 
the country. The author charts structural 
characteristics (heating plants, exterior and 
interior wall materials, etc.) and costs of 
one family houses in eight metropolitan dis 
tricts. 


HOUSE AND SITE UNITED. 1952. 27 
pp./ illus. 15 cents. Construction Aid 3 of 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Better houses at reduced cost, this booklet 
points out, can be built with proper planning 
of house and site. Tells you how to do it. 


CONTROLS FOR CENTRAL HEATING 
SYSTEM. 1952. 8 pp., illus. 10 cents. Index 
Number G3.2. Small Homes Council, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Thermostats, coal stokers, and oil burners 
explained for use in individual homes, with 
pictures. 


CONDENSATION CONTROL IN DWELL- 
ING CONSTRUCTION. 1950. 25 cents. 73 
pp., illus. Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Division of 
Standardized Building Codes and Materials, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Causes of condensation on roofs, in ceil- 
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ings, innerwalls, crawl spaces and other parts 
ot dwellings are explained in this booklet and 
means of preventing or eliminating condensa- 
tion by proper building, insulation, and venti- 
lation are outlined. Diagrammatic drawings 
accompany text on such problem points as 
windows, basements, and_ attics. 


CONDENSATION CONTROL IN BUILD- 
INGS AS RELATED TO PAINTS, PAPERS, 
AND INSULATING MATERIALS. 1952 
$3.50 single copies; reductions on quantity 
orders. 118 pp., illus., graphs. The Building 
Research Advisory Board, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 

This publication of the proceedings of 
BRAB’s fourth research correlation conference 
presents, in the form of questions from build 
ers, the major unsolved problems of con 
densation and offers an idea of where re 
search stands today. through the views of 
leaders in the field. 


HOW TO WATERPROOF YOUR BASE- 
MENT, by George A. O’Brien. 1952. 116 pp., 
illus. $2. Greenberg, Publisher, 201 East 
57th Street, New York 22, New York. 

An exhaustive study of the causes of wet 
basements, plus the author’s cures, with clear 
do-it-yourself instructions and __ illustrations. 
Although aimed at the individual home owner, 
useful for anyone concerned with the prob- 
lem. 


INTERIM GUIDE FOR THE DESIGN OF 
BUILDINGS EXPOSED TO ATOMIC 
BLAST, prepared by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. 1952. 34 pp., illus. 
15 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The effects of atomic blast are outlined 
in this booklet, along with constructional 
means of minimizing them, based on lessons 
learned at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
pamphlet claims that resistance to blast can 
be built into new multi-story buildings for 
an average additional construction cost of 
only about 3 per cent. 


BUILDING TRADES BLUEPRINT READING 
AND SKETCHING: BASIC COURSE. $3.25 
plastic bound, $4.25 cloth bound. 193 pp., 
illus. Delmar Publishers, Inc., 650 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 

The novice at blueprint reading and draw- 
ing will find the elementary skills and knowl- 
edge explained here in simple terms, from 
the proper way of sharpening a pencil to 
means of laying out blueprints for a garage 
Sample drawing sheets, numerous illustrations, 
and test questions are included in the book. 

Complete blueprints and instructions are 
given for building a construction shack, a 
two car brick garage, and a one car frame 
garage. 


ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC STAND- 
ARDS, by Charles G. Ramsey and Harold R. 
Sleeper. Fourth edition, May 1951. 614 pp., 
566 plates. $10. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 

Up-to-date “encyclopedia” on all aspects 
of building, presented by means of illustra- 
tions giving comprehensive details on the 
processes and materials required in architec- 
tural and allied fields. New information car- 
ried in the new edition covers such subjects 
as precast concrete joints, steel stairs, modular 
windows, eaves and watertables for flat roofs, 
acoustical materials. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE and procurement supervises purchasing and 


directly manages furniture and equipment 


A86, PLANNING DIRECTOR warehouse. Require man with warchouse ex 

The City of Detroit has announced®¥an perience and capable of developing efficient 
opening for director of city planning, to be team of warehouse truck drivers and crew 
be in complete charge of 38 planners, re- ® prefer man 40 to 55. Salary—$8000 mini 
searchers, and technicians. The salary ranges mum. Apply directly to Mr. Robert D. Le 
from $12,321 to $12,846, with health, vaca Executive Director, Housing Authority of the 
tion, and pension benefits. Major items on City of Richmond, 219 Commercial Street 


Detroit's city planning operations schedule: 


Richmond, Califormia. 


a comprehensive revision of the zoning ordi 


nance; preparation of redevelopment project 

plans; revision of the master plan; neighbor POSITIONS WANTED 

hood unit planning; an effectuative program , . ANAGER. ADMINISTRATIVE 

An Gaialneaied for the con’ aa be pr). gg eee 

held October 17, 1952. Application should be Seven years progressive experience to level 
made by October 10 directly to: The Detroit of housing manager including tenant rela 
Civil Service Commission, 16th Floor, Water tions and maintenance of properties. Two and 
Boafw Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. one-half vears as housing manager. Terminat 


A87, PROPERTY, PROCUREMENT 


ing present position; available immediately. 
Education: bachelor’s degree in sociology and 


DIRECTOR graduate work in public administration. 
The Housing Authority of the City of 

Richmond, California, is seeking a director W65, Male—COMPTROLLER, 

of property and procurement. The Richmond CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

program consists of almost 16,000 units, Thoroughly trained and experienced in a 

principally Lanham Act housing, both per counting, auditing, and budgeting—famihar 

manent and temporary—12,000 of — the with various types of housing programs. Salar 

units being furnished. Director of property requirement, $7200. 








NAHO Membership Campaign 
Has $6000 Still to Go 


The score on the 1952 NAHO membership drive stood at just about 
50 per cent of the goal as of September 1, about $5700 collected out of a 
$12,000 budget. 
Top Regions, States 


The Southeastern and Southwest regions continue to lead all 
other areas of the country in the enrollment of both new individual and 
agency members. 

Top runner on agency membership is the Southeastern region, 
with Alabama ahead of all other states in net gain: 12 more agencies on 
the list than on February 1, when the campaign began. 

On individual memberships, the Southwest region is the cham 
pion—with Texas the top state, showing a net gain of 76 members since 
February 1. 

The North Central region ranked in third place for net gain on 
both agency and individual members—with high enrollments for both 
Ohio and Michigan. 


In State Summary .. . 


The following is the ranking of the top five states for both agency 
and individual membership net gain since the start of the campaign: 


Agency Individual 
1—Alabama 1—Texas 
2—Louisiana 2—Ohio 
3—Texas 3—Alabama 
4—Tennessee 4—California 
5—Connecticut 5—Washington 


State membership chairmen in the top states are: Alabame—Frank 
L. Hulsey (agency members) and Charles P. Rogers (individual mem- 
bers); Texas—Joseph P. Mulcahy. 
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Condensation problems in innerwalls 
of tightly constructed houses can be 
reduced to a minimum by use of the 
Morrell Tube Vent, the manufacturer 
of the new wall vent claims. Because 
the slotted vent permits air circulation 
and releases pocketed moisture—thus 
reducing condensation—lifting, peeling, 
and blistering of paint can be prevented, 
the producer says. The 2-inch long 
bolt-like tubes fit flush against the 
outer wall, cannot be seen, and may be 
painted along with the house. 





Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 


coupon on page 327. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 





Build a technical library. 








JOH-S9—Dunham Engineered Radiation Ap- 
plication Manual No. 2295; How to Design 
a Low-Cost Steam Heating System. 25 pp., 
illus. 

This handbook explains the means and ad- 
vantages (cheaper installation, maintenance, 
operation) of steam-riser heating integrated 
with a single-riser method of piping. Design 
layouts, data included. 


JOH-S10—Corrosite. 8 pp., illus. 


A new plastic protective paint is explained 
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Shrinkage of screen and storm doors 
is allowed for in a new Tubular Latch 
No. R1952, by a bolt throw longer than 
usual, according to its maker. Designed 
for screen, storm, or combination doors, 
the latch is adjustable for door thick- 
ness and can be used effectively with 
an automatic door closer, according to 
the manufacturer. The device is so 
made that the handles may be locked 
from the inside but a person leaving 
the house cannot lock himself out. 
With all steel mechanism, the lock 
comes in brass, aluminum, or steel. 


DOOR HANGER—JOH-S3 











GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 326 and 327—by checking 
the matching “JOH” numbers on 
the coupon on page 327 and 
sending the coupon to the Jour- 


NAL. 
GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction 


a nd operating economies 











The Dorflo hanger for sliding doors, 
according to the manufacturer, replaces 
conventional floor track and hanger 
hardware in sliding doors. The spring 
arrangement, claims run, not only saves 
behind-the-door space but eliminates 
difficulties caused by dirt and foreign 
objects in tracks or hangers. Designed 
for wood, metal, and plastic doors of 
standard or special make, the unit 
comes with everything except the door 
itself. A minor spring adjustment 
makes the unit self-closing. 


HEATING SYSTEM—JOH-S4 

Installation costs can be cut up to 
20 per cent by the Radaire Base-Heat 
forced warm air heat system, its manu- 
facturer says, because material usage 
and fabrication on the job are lowered 
with prefabricated ducts, distributors, 
and connectors. Warm air is forced 
from a “winter air conditioner,” oil or 
gas fired, through small ducts (4, 5, or 
6 inches in diameter) and out distrib- 
utors set in or along the baseboard. Sus- 
pended type heaters can be installed in 
crawl spaces or attics and standard 
heaters set in basements. 

Smoke tests of the new system show 
that a blanket of warm air comes out 
of the baseboard distributors, moves up 
the wall and slowly out across the rest 
of the room. 





as to characteristics and application to dry- 
wall construction, metal surfaces, brick, stone, 
plaster, and concrete. 


JOH-S11—Specifications—Pittsburgh Steeltex 
Floor Lath. 12 pp., illus. 

Welded mesh lath for concrete floors, backed 
with waterproof material, is explained here. 
Full procedural notes and sample specifica- 
tions are included. 


JOH-S12—.Tile Catalogues. 

A packet of brochures lists slate-based 
window ledge tiles and floor, roof, and patio 
tiles, with illustrations of each. Window tle 
structure is diagrammed. 


JOH-S13—Stainless Steel Right Off the Shelf. 
20 pp., illus. 
A catalogue of stainless steel fittings—with 


measurements and pictures—including screws, 
washers, nails, brackets, hinges, and valves. 


JOH-S14—Central Control Panel Systems. 8 
pp., illus. 

A sample wiring diagram and specifications 
are included in this booklet that explains the 
use of central control panels for heating and 
air conditioning systems. 


JOH-S15—Calculite. 15 pp., illus. 

Installation methods and application data 
accompany illustrations and explanations of 
various ceiling light fixtures. 


JOH-S16—Remotaire Room Conditioner En- 
gineering Manual. 24 pp., illus. 

Descriptions of a system that offers a 
combination of winter heating and summer 
cooling come in this booklet, with specifica- 
tions and treatment of system details. 
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— New Maintenance Products 


VACUUM-BLOWER—JOH-S5 





The Multi-Clean Vac-Blower, a new 
all-purpose industrial vacuum cleaner 
and blower, is said by its producer to 
cut cleaning costs by doing the work ot 
two machines. Among the cleaning 
jobs for which the machine was de- 
signed, according to the manufacturer, 
are hard-to-get-at areas, furnaces, radi 
ators, overhead pipes, lighting fixtures, 
bare floors, storage racks, machinery, 
motors, and generators. Portable by 
one man, the machine has a_ heavy 
duty, | horsepower motor with a high 
speed fan, a 12 gallon tank, and a 2 
foot waste bag. 


SHARPENING TOOL—JOH-S6 





A new sharpening tool, the Sharp 
Smith, will joint, bevel, grind, and set 
circular saws from 4 to 48 inches in 
diameter, according to its manufacturer. 
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Planer or jointer knives up to 2 feet 
long, the claims run, can be sharpened 
in complete sets on the machine so 


that the edge of each knite is identical 9 


to all the others. No experience 1s said 
to be necessary tor operation of the 
planer-jointer knite grinder and a be 
ginner, according to the producer, can 
sharpen circular saws on the new ma 


chine with a tew hours practice. 


SAWHORSE BRACKET—JOH-S7 





A sawhorse that can be put together 
with a new sawhorse bracket “in a few 


seconds” can save labor and time on 
building and maintenance jobs, accord 
ing to the manufacturer of the bracket. 
Simpler than other such brackets, ac 


cording to claims, the new device re 


quires only tive 2 x 4 sections and a 
hammer for quick assembly or dis 
mantling ol sawhorses The light 
bracket, made otf zine coated steel, is 


designed to dissipate stresses evenly un 
aer a load. 

For recreation and hobby shop rooms 
using tables supported by sawhorses 
the brackets make tor easy storage of 
table tops and sawhorses when tables 


ire not in use. 


METAL PAINT—JOH-S8 

Super-Hot, a new ready-mixed alum 
inum paint, adds a protective and deco 
rative finish to furnaces, pipes, boilers, 
ovens, and other metal surtaces « xposed 
to great heat, according to the manu 


facturer. Heat, the claims run, acts 


as a bonding agent. “The greater the 
heat,’ the producer says, “the more 
permanent the bond.” The new paint 


may be brushed, sprayed, or dipped on 
metals and will dry in 30 minutes 
After drying, the painted surfaee should 
be exposed to heat of from 500 to 1600 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Once bonded, the surface becomes 
impervious to most ordinary solvents, 
the manufacturer says; even rust or 
moderately greasy metal surface will 
“take” the new paint. 
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JOH-SI Wall Vent 
JOH-S2 Tubular Lat 
JOH-S3 Door Hanger 
JOH-S4 Heating System 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
326 and 327 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JourNaAL o1 
Housinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


SEND TO: 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
JOH-S9Y Radiation Manu 


JOH-S1U Corrosite 

JOH-SI1 Steeltex Floor Latt 
JOH-S12 Tile Catalogue 
JOH-S13 Stee Fittings Cata 
JOH-S14 Central Control Pane 
JOH-S15 Calculite 

JOH-SI6 Remotaire Conditioner 
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You can cut your cost of trash and rubbish collection 
in half with the Dempster-Dumpster System. We know 
this because it is being done in other housing and apart- 
ment areas. This remarkable system comprises one or 
more truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpsters, each with only 
one man, the driver, which services scores of detachable 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers. Containers of various 
designs range in size up to 12 cu. yds. (two and one-half 
times the capacity of the average dump truck). Each 
pre-loaded container is picked up, hauled to disposal 
area, emptied and returned. Entire operation is handled 
hydraulically by means of controls in truck cab. 


The Dempster-Dumpster System triples man-hour eff- 
ciency . . . reduces truck investment, gas, oil, mainte- 
nance costs . . . improves “housekeeping” methods . . . 
reduces fire hazards . . . provides an easier, quicker. 
safer and more effective manner of handling bulk trash 
and refuse. 

The cleanliness of the Dempster-Dumpster System is due 
to the completely closed steel containers, Trash and refuse 
cannot be scattered over streets and alleys by winds or 


PICK UP, HAULING AND DUMPING 

operations are shown above. Large photo 

shows Dempster-Dumpster hauling a_pre- ee . 

leaded BO de. od, canteiner froma dowatown scavengers. In addition, Dempster-Dumpster Containers 

Nashville to sanitary fill. are rat-proof and fire-proof! For complete information 
write today! Manufactured exclusively by Dempster 
Brothers, Inc. 


One Dempster-Dumpster Services All Containers . . . All Designs . . . All Sizes 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 592 Shea Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 





